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Physical 

Measurements  of  Shorthand-Test  Difficulty 

By  Easton  Wilber  Harrison 

John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HH  most  common  physical  measurement 
of  shorthan(l-te.st  difficulty  is  syllable 
intensity.  As  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  accept  this  measure  as  reliable,  and  as  we 
are  using  two  other  measures — namely,  word- 
sign  (brief-form)  percentage  and  non-word- 
sign  frequency  average — this  study  has  been 
made  to  determine  what  refinement,  if  any, 
these  two  added  measures  seem  to  offer. 

The  material  used  is ; 

1.  Samplings  from  the  1000  most  common  words 

(Thorndike  List) 

2.  The  Gregg  wordsign  list  of  332  words 

3.  Tests  from  Form  A,  of  which  there  are  27  in 

nuralier 

4.  One  test  from  Form  B,  of  which  there  are  27  in 

numlier 

5.  Samplings  from  different  shorthand  company  tests. 

The  technical  terminology  used,  which  may 
need  defining,  is : 

Probable  Shorthand  Difficulty 
Syllabic  Intensity 
Wordsign  (brief-form)  Frequency 
Non-Wordsign  Frequency  Average. 


Probable  Shorthand  Difficulty. — This  term 
appears  in  all  our  tests  as  the  heading  for  the 
tables  used  to  summarize  the  probable  vocab¬ 
ulary  difficulty  of  the  test.  The  probable  short¬ 
hand  difficulty  is  calculated  from  the  syllable 
intensity,  the  wordsign  frequency,  and  the  non- 
wordsign  frequency  average. 

Syllable  Intensity. — This  is  the  figure  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  syllables  by 
the  number  of  words  in  a  test.  To  illustrate: 
In  the  sentence,  “It  is  fine,”  there  are  three 
words  and  three  syllables.  The  figure  obtained 
by  dividing  three,  the  number  of  syllables,  by 
three,  the  number  of  words,  is  1.00,  the  syllable 
intensity. 

Wordsign  Frequency. — This  is  the  figure 
obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  wordsigns 
in  a  test  by  the  whole  number  of  words.  To 
illustrate :  In  the  sentence,  “It  is  fine,”  it  and 
is  are  wordsigns,  or  brief  forms  as  they  are 
known  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  Fine  is  not  a  word- 
sign.  The  figure  obtained  by  dividing  two. 
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the  number  of  wordsigns,  by  three,  the  total  a  shorthand  test  is  dieficult  in  direct 
number  of  words,  is  0.66,  the  wordsign  fre-  proportion  to  tue  number  of  syllables 


(|uency  or  percentage. 

N on-]V ordsign  Prcqucncy  .l7'cragc. — This  is 
the  figure  obtained  by  dividing  a  sum  which 
represents  the  amount  obtained  by  adding  the 
median  frequency  of  all  non-wordsigns  by  the 
sum  of  the  non-wordsigns.  To  illustrate:  In 
the  sentence  “He 
is  fine  and  reli¬ 
able,”  fine  and  re¬ 
liable  are  non- 
wordsigns.  Accord 
ing  to  the  Thorn¬ 
dike  rating,  the 
frequency  of  fine  is 
from  200  to  .SOO. 
median  250.  Tin 
frequency  of  reli¬ 
able  is  from  5,545 
to  6,047,  median 
5,750.  The  figure 
obtained  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  sum  of 
these  two  frequency  medians  6,000  by  two,  the 
sum  of  the  non-wordsigns,  is  3,(X)0,  the  non- 
wordsign  freiiuency  average. 

Summary. — If  the  test  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence,  “The  garden  is  very  wet  be¬ 
cause  it  rained  last  evening,”  the  probable 
shorthand  difficulty  of  this  test  would  be  given 
at  the  head  of  the  test  as  follows : 

Probable  Shorthand  Difficiu.ty 


Syllable  Intensity  .  1.50 

Wordsign  Frequency  .  O  .SO 

Non-Wordsign  Frequency  Average .  600.00 


N on-W ordsign  Frequency  Average. — The 
non-wordsign  frequency  average  in  the  fore¬ 
going  illustration  is  690.  As  this  may  be  found 
to  be  the  most  reliable  of  all  rough  measures, 
and  as  it  is  perhaps  the  least  understood,  the 
method  of  obtaining  it  is  given  in  detail  here : 


Non-  Wordsigns 

Frequency 

Median 

wet 

1500-2000 

1750 

garden 

300-400 

350 

rained 

400-500 

450 

last 

100-200 

150 

evening 

500-1000 

750 

Non-Wordsign  Frequency 

Average  Median 

690 

Conclusion. — As  this  test  has  no  word  in  it 
beyond  the  two  thousand  most  frequent,  and  as 
it  has  a  non-wordsign  frequency  median  aver¬ 
age  of  690,  it  is  probably  a  test  of  average 
difficulty  for  Shorthand  II  and  would  not  be 
acceptable  for  testing  any  other  grade  of  short¬ 
hand  skill,  vocabulary  difficulty  alone  con¬ 
sidered. 


IT  CONT.MNS. 

We  can  all  agree  that  if  the  above  proposi¬ 
tion  is  true,  w'e  must  assume  that  the  following 
corollaries  are  also  true. 

First. — All  syllables  have  an  average  equal 
number  of  Iette;rs  (sounds  in  shorthand). 

Of  course,  this 
staieinent  could 
easily,  though  not 
conclusively,  be 
proved  to  be  un¬ 
sound  by  simply 
>aying  so  is  a  mon- 
o  s  y  1 1  a  b  1  e,  and 
.strange  is  a  mono¬ 
syllable,  yet  strange 
has  more  letters 
than  has  so.  How¬ 
ever,  suppose  we 
test  this  assump- 
— Editor  tion  on  the  first 

100  most  common 
words.  These  1(X)  words  contain  112  syllables, 
and  283  sounds.  The  sounds  per  syllable,  there¬ 
fore,  are  2.52. 

Let  us  compare  this  figure  with  the  one 
obtained  from  the  15  least  common  words 
written  as  wordsigns  (selected  because  they 
are  beyond  the  5,000  most  frequent).  These 
15  words  contain  42  syllables  and  107  sounds. 
The  .sounds  per  syllable  are  2.54. 


T  ABLE  1 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Words 

Syllables 

Sounds 

.Sounds  to  Syllable 

100 

112 

283 

2.52 

15 

42 

107 

2.54 

Conclusion. — It  would  seem  fair  to  assume 
that,  for  a  rough  measure,  there  is  some  in¬ 
dication  that  syllables  have  an  average  equal 
number  of  sounds  regardless  of  the  frequency 
of  words. 

Second. — That  all  sounds  of  a  syllable  are 
written. 

Suppose  we  test  this  assumption  with  the 
same  list  of  1(X)  words. 

These  100  words  contain  283  sounds  and  are 
represented  by  173  characters.  The  sounds 
per  shorthand  character  are  1.63. 

We  find  that  the  15  least  common  words 
written  as  wordsigns  (selected  because  they 
are  beyond  the  5,000  most  frequent)  have  107 
sounds.  These  15  words  are  represented  by  40 
characters.  The  sounds  per  shorthand  char¬ 
acter  are  2.67. 

T  ABLE  2 


li-'liile  attendiny  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Com 
tnercial  Teachers  Federation  at  Chicago,  we  learned  of  an 
original  study  that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Harrison  and 
his  associates  in  an  attempt  to  devise  a  more  accurate 
measurement  of  shorthand-test  difficulty  than  the  syllable- 
intensity  measure  which  is  commonly  used  at  present.  IVe 
asked  Mr.  Harrison  to  prepare  this  article  for  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher,  setting  forth  the  findings,  and  we  be 
lieve  after  reading  this  article,  you  will  feel,  as  we  do, 
that  he  has  evolved  a  more  accurate  measure  than  the  syl 
table  intensity.  True,  great  deal  of  labor  is  required  of 
the  teacher  in  the  analysis  of  his  testing  material  according 
to  Mr.  Harrison’s  method,  but  this  is  a  strong  point  in  its 
favor  rather  than  a  fault.  There  is  too  much  testing 
material  being  used  that  has  been  carelessly  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  the  results  of  which  are  wholely  undependable.  We 
wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  associates  on  this 
decidedly  valuable  contribution  tosvard  more  intelligent 
testing  in  the  shorthand  field. 


Argument 

A  fair  statement  of  the  case  of  syllable  in¬ 
tensity  versus  shorthand  difficulty  would  be; 


No.  of 
Words 
100 
IS 


No.  of 
Sounds 


No.  of  No.  of 

Shorthand  Sounds 

Characters  to  Characters 


283  173  1.63 

107  40  2.67 
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Conclusiou. — It  would  seem  that  there  is 
little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  assumption 
that,  though  there  be  an  average  number  of 
sounds  per  syllable  in  any  given  test,  there  is 
a  corresponding  average  number  of  shorthand 
characters  to  represent  them.  In  fact,  the  dif¬ 
ference  may  be,  as  in  this  case,  0.608  per  cent. 

Third. — Wordsigns  are  as  difficult,  and  no 
more  difficult  to  write  syllable  for  syllable  than 
non-wordsigns. 

Suppose  we  test  this  third  assumption  on  the 
following  material : 

I'ifteen  words  not  derivatives  selected  with 
a  beyond  5,000  frequency,  next  appearing  alpha¬ 
betically  to  the  words  studied  above  (Thorn¬ 
dike  list). 

(a.)  These  IS  non-wordsigns  contain  35  syl¬ 
lables,  and  arc  represented  by  68  characters. 
The  shorthand  characters  per  syllable  are  1.93. 

(b.)  The  15  wordsigns  contain  42  syllables, 
and  are  represented  by  40  characters.  The 
shorthand  characters  per  syllable  are  0.95. 


\  <>.  ('/ 
H'oriis 
I.S 
l.i 


T.abi.r  3 


No.  of 
.S'ylinhiv.i 
.t.'! 

■iJ 


No.  of 
Shorthniiil 
<  'haractcr.<i 
»)8 
40 


No.  of 
Character  !s 
to  SyllaHr.i 
1.93 
n.Q.S 


Concht.Twti. — Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  assumption  that,  in  shorthand,  wordsigns 
are  as  fully  written  and,  therefore,  no  more 
difficult  to  write  syllable  for  syllable  than  non- 
wordsigns.  In  fact,  the  difference  may  be,  as 
in  this  case,  as  great  as  1.02  per  cent. 

The  100  most  common  words  contain  60 
wordsigns  and  31  non-wordsigns. 

These  31  non-wordsigns  contain  33  syllables, 
and  are  written  with  69  characters.  The  short¬ 
hand  characters  per  syllable  are  2.09. 

These  69  wordsigns  contain  89  syllables,  and 
are  written  with  104  characters.  The  short¬ 
hand  characters  per  syllable  are  1.117. 


No.  of 
H’ord.i 

()•> 


Table  4 


No.  of 
Syllahlc.\ 
33 
89 


No.  of 
.Shorthand 
Characters 
69 
104 


No.  of 
Characters 
to  Syllables 
2.09 

in 


Conclusion. — Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  assumption  that,  in  shorthand,  wordsigns 
are  as  fully  written  as  non-wordsigns.  In  fact, 
the  difference  may  be,  as  in  this  case,  as  great 
as  83  per  cent. 


Summary 

There  seems  to  be  some  indication  that  in 
general  syllables  have  an  equal  number  of  let¬ 
ters  or  sounds  in  shorthand.  But  there  seems 
lo  he  no  indicalion  that  all  sounds  of  a  syllabic 


are  written,  at  least  in  the  wordsign  portion 
of  a  test  and  in  the  100  most  frequent  words. 
There  seems  to  be  no  indication  of  the  truth 
of  the  assumption  that  wordsigns  are  as  dif¬ 
ficult  and  no  more  difficult  to  write  than  non- 
wordsigns,  syllable  for  syllable.  Finally,  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  proposition  that 
shorthand  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  syllables  it  contains  in  at  least  the  word- 
sign  portion  of  the  test,  and  in  the  100  most 
frequent  words. 


Application 

In  an  effort  to  establish  a  minimum  standard, 
some  such  sampling  as  outlined  in  the  above 
study  seemed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  con¬ 
struct  a  more  reliable  measure  than  then  in 
use.  Therefore,  different  articles  were  edited 
to  conform  to  certain  non-wordsign  frequency 
averages.  The  ranges  established  were : 

Shorthand  II — 500  to  700 
Shorthand  III — 700  to  900 
Shorthand  IV — 900  to  1100 

Preparation  of  Te.rt.( 

In  editing  material  for  a  test  it  is  necessary : 

First. — To  determine  its  non-wordsign  fre¬ 
quency  average.  In  Test  No.  8,  Shorthand  IV 
(see  sample  tests  following),  there  are,  in 
the  whole  letter,  327  non-wordsigns,  the  sum 
of  the  median  frequencies  of  which  is  307,850. 
This  sum,  divided  by  322  (the  number  of  non- 
wordsigns,  less  the  5  words  with  frequency 
beyond  the  5,000  most  frequent),  equals  955. 
In  Test  No.  8,  Shorthand  II,  there  are  117 
non-wordsigns,  the  sum  of  the  median  fre¬ 
quencies  of  which  is  63,400.  This  sum  divided 
by  115  (the  number  of  non-wordsigns  less  the 
2  words  with  a  frequency  beyond  the  2,000 
most  frequent)  equals  500. 

As  the  non-wordsign  frequency  median  of 
the  material  to  be  edited  lies  between  the  range 
of  900-1100,  it  is  suitable  without  editing  for 
a  Shorthand  IV  Test.  For  a  Shorthand  II 
Test,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  omit  whole 
sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  to  bring  this 
material  down  to  a  non-wordsign  frequency 
median  range  of  500-700. 

Second. — To  determine  its  wordsign  per¬ 
centage.  In  Test  No.  8,  Shorthand  IV,  there 
are  in  the  whole  letter  384  wordsigns.  The 
wordsign  percentage  is  the  figure  obtained  by 
dividing  this  sum,  384,  by  711,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  words,  or  54  per  cent.  In  Test  No.  8. 
Shorthand  II,  there  are  133  wordsigns.  The 
wordsign  percentage  is  the  figure  obtained  by 
dividing  this  sum,  133,  by  250,  the  whole 
number  of  words,  or  53  per  cent. 

Third. — To  determine  its  syllable  intensity. 
In  Test  No.  8,  Shorthand  IV,  there  are  in  the 
(Conlinued  on  page  256) 
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IVhy  I  Am  in  Favor  of  the  State  High 
School  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing  Contests 

By  Wayne  Edgerton 


Parsons  Business  College, 

TATR  high  school  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  contests  and  inlerscholastic  ath¬ 
letics  are,  at  the  present  time,  causing  as 
much,  if  not  more  controversy,  than  any  other 
topics  relative  to  the  scIkxjI  program.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  confine  itself  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  affirmative  side  of  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting  conte.st  debate.  During  the 
last  few  ycar.s,  it  has  been  my  opportunity  to 
prepare  students  for  shorthaiul  and  typewriting 
contests  as  well  as  athletic  contests  of  various 
sorts.  The  athletic  contests  have  presented 
many  of  the  same  difficulties  that  were  en- 
lountered  with  the  .shorthand  and  typewriting 
work,  and  have  helped  me  to  make  several 
definite  conclusions  relative  to  the  latter. 

Contests  Dignify  Commercial  Work  in  Minds 
of  Students  and  Public 

Shorthand  and  typewriting  contests  give 
scholastic  attainment  a  place  of  importance 
comparable  to  that  of  the  extra-curricular  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  minds  of  the  student  body  as  well 
as  the  parents,  and  help  to  dignify  the  work 
of  the  classroom. 

In  volume  thirty-five  of  the  School  Review 
(1927),  L.  E.  (Tash,  of  Chester  High  School, 
Chester,  Connecticut,  in  his  article,  “Motiva¬ 
tion  in  the  Small  High  School  Through  Inter¬ 
class  Efficiency  Contests,”  points  out  how  in¬ 
terclass  efficiency  contests  improved  attendance, 
scholarship,  deportment,  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  school  assemblies,  atid  school  finances. 
He  states : 

In  the  promotion  of  athletics  and  other  extra- 
curriculum  activities,  many  supplementary  agencies, 
such  as  bands,  parades,  trophies  and  medals,  contests 
and  tournaments,  cheer  leaders  and  “pep-fests,”  and 
what  not  are  extensively  utilized.  When  a  school 
develops  winners  in  these  activities,  not  only  the 
school  i)opulation  but  the  whole  community  considers 
their  victories  as  its  own.  Students  who  excel  in 
scholarship  are  not  encouraged  by  org,(nize«t  demon¬ 
strations. 

The  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Cash  seems 
1o  be  prevalent  among  the  majority  of  in- 
stturtois  in  all  branches  of  sc1uk»1  work.  The 
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discontinuance  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
contests  will  take  away  the  only  element  which 
has  helped  to  give  these  subjects  the  objectivity 
of  athletics,  band,  and  orchestra. 

Set  Standards  for  Class  Accomplishment 

Contests  aid  in  setting  up  standards  which 
the  students  and  teacher  should  accomplish 
Kffirieut  instruction,  at  the  present  time,  de¬ 
mands  that  there  shall  be  uniformity  in  the 
type  and  amount  of  work  covered  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  of  the  state  because  of  the 
mobile  character  of  the  school  populace. 

For  e.xample,  after  a  student  has  completed 
a  month  and  a  half  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping, 
and  typewriting,  the  parents  move  to  another 
locality.  Here  the  student  encounters  great 
difficulty,  which  results  many  times  in  his 
failure  in  a  subject  because  the  objectives  and 
progression  in  the  work  are  entirely  different 
from  the  preceding  school. 

Again,  we  find  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
objectives  of  subject  matter,  illustrated  by  the 
varying  qualifications  of  freshmen  who  enter 
the  universities,  colleges,  and  business  schools 
each  fall.  Some  are  deficient  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  grammar,  mathematics,  languages, 
and  commercial  subjects  because  uniform  con¬ 
tent  standards  have  not  been  adopted  by  the 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  state. 

Certainly,  then,  if  the  state  shorthand  and 
typewriting  contests  help  to  correct  this  evil 
in  the  commercial  branches,  they  are  worthy 
of  continuance. 

Provide  State-Wide  Contact  Among  Com¬ 
mercial  Students 

State  contests  afford  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  similar  abilities  from  different  com¬ 
munities  to  come  in  contact  with  one  another. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  commercial 
leaders  of  the  country  must  possess  a  social 
nature,  and  this  can  only  be  developed  by  the 
intermingling  of  those  most  naturally  fitted 
for  the  work,  whose  interests  are  in  common. 
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The  development  of  specialization  is  created 
at  the  contests  in  the  type  of  work  carried 
out.  Many  permanent  friendships  have  arisen 
at  these  meetings  which  have  proved  very 
beneficial  both  socially  and  financially  in  later 
life.  To  take  away  this  opportunity  deprives 
the  student  of  his  greatest  chance  to  develop 
into  the  highest  type  of  social  individual. 

Stimulate  Better  Classtvork 

The  stimulation  of  classroom  work  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  these  contests.  Students  are  not 
so  prone  to  seek  the  easiest  method  of  attaining 
their  credits.  Many  complaints  have  been  issued 
by  teachers  who  have  found  it  difficult  to  create 
interest  in  their  shorthand  courses  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term.  As  soon  as  they  had 
informed  their  classes  of  the  district  and  state 
contests,  however,  a  decided  change  in  the 
interest  element  was  observed. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  rewards 
to  students  should  be  abolished,  but,  if  these 
very  individuals  were  cross-questioned  relative 
to  their  own  occupations,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  discovered  that  the  reward  element  has  an 
important  place  in  their  own  lives.  Yet  the 
reward  of  dollars  and  cents,  only,  should  be 
discouraged. 

Arouse  Community  Interest 

By  means  of  the  contests,  more  than  by 
any  other  method,  it  has  been  possible  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  and  interest  it  in  the 
work  of  the  commerce  department.  Community 
interest  in  the  commercial  work  of  the  school 
will  promote  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
contests  offer  objectives  that  may  be  easily 
visualized  by  the  parents. 

Force  Better  Teaching 

A  more  scientific  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  may  be  brought  about.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher,  he  feels  that  there  is 
a  definite  objective  which  may  be  attained.  In 
order  that  his  team  may  make  a  good  showing 
at  the  contest,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  his  work 
carefully  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
each  day’s  assignments  must  be  executed  with 
the  utmost  precision.  Interest  in  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting  work  is  as  great  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  as  it  is  for  the  pupil. 

Test  Teacher  as  Well  as  Student 

The  contests  create  a  demand  for  higher 
educational  qualifications  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
merce  teachers.  Each  contest  acts  somewhat 
as  a  test  of  the  teacher’s  accomplishments  in 
the  shorthand  and  typewriting  courses.  Much 


of  the  poor  teaching  at  present  is  due  to  lack 
of  a  proper  check-up  by  the  administration  of 
the  school. 

Contests  tend  to  eliminate  this  necessity  and 
cause  the  teacher  to  conform  to  the  best 
methods  without  the  outside  pressure  which  is 
many  times  very  unpleasant. 

Afford  Excellent  Publicity  for  School 

Excellent  school  publicity  is  furnished  by 
means  of  the  tests,  and  it  is  the  type  of  which 
the  school  and  the  community  may  be  proud. 
In  this  respect,  it  does  not  contain  the  evils  of 
athletics.  All  winning  is  accomplished  by  fair 
means  and  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  prevails. 

Help  Students  ^^Find"  Themselves 

Excellent  aids  are  afforded  to  gifted  pupils 
in  finding  themselves.  In  the  past,  many  have 
been  entirely  unaware  of  their  abilities  until 
they  had  entered  these  contests.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  students  in  college  who  would 
never  have  attended  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
influence  of  one  of  these  contests.  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  commercial  contests  are  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  many  students  entering 
the  commercial  teaching  profession,  the  busi¬ 
ness  school,  and  the  business  world. 

The  proper  kind  of  education  should  expose 
the  pupil  to  all  kinds  of  desirable  activity  in 
order  that  he  may  intelligently  select  his  life’s 
occupation.  The  removal  of  the  state  high 
school  shorthand  and  typewriting  contests  will 
rob  him  of  one  of  his  most  desirable  activities. 
There  is  no  more  justification  for  removing 
this  type  of  activity  than  for  removing  the 
athletic  program,  and  there  is  no  danger  that 
the  latter  will  be  abandoned. 

Give  Students  a  Taste  of  College  Atmosphere 

These  contests,  held  at  leading  schools  in 
the  various  districts,  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
higher  institution  of  learning.  Sometimes  this 
is  the  deciding  factor  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
shall  later  attend  college.  From  this  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  imperative  that  the  contests  be 
made  as  interesting  and  beneficial  as  possible. 

Raise  Scholarship  Standards 

Opportunity  for  comparison  among  schools 
is  afforded,  which  is  desirable  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  scholarship.  This  does  not  mean 
that  because  a  school  fails  to  win  it  is  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  But  it  does  mean  that  if  a 
school  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  result  schedule 
it  is  necessary  that  the  reason  be  accounted 
for  and,  if  it  is  due  to  inferior  teaching,  drastic 
remedial  measures  be  taken. 
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One  thing  must  be  kept  thoroughly  in  the 
foreground — these  contests  are  not  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  winning  shorthand  or 
typewriting  team — not  by  any  means.  This  is 
sometimes  done  in  athletics,  but  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  creep  into  the  state  commercial 
contests.  If  the  proper  type  of  supervision  is 
administered,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
this  to  occur. 

Help  Standardize  Test  Material 

The  contests  act  as  an  aid  to  teachers  in 
helping  them  improve  their  own  tests,  because 
each  one  must  contain  graded  material  that 
will  be  beneficial  for  the  final  event  of  the 
year.  An  unconscious  standardizing  agency  is 
thus  established  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
state.  This  is  not  to  be  construed  that  regular 
standardized  tests  should  be  discontinued.  These 
tests  should  be  encouraged  as  desirable  agencies 
for  the  promotion  of  better  teaching  and  hence 
of  greater  scholastic  efficiency. 

Interest  Students  in  Their  Studies 

Contests  develop  an  intrinsic  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  Too  many  of  the  pupil  in¬ 
terests  in  high  school  belong  to  the  extrinsic 
class.  There  is  too  much  teacher  initiative. 
The  contests  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
pupils  to  develop  their  own  desires. 

Raise  Level  of  All  Students'  Work 

There  is  definite  need  for  interclass  as  well 
as  intraclass  shorthand  and  typewriting  con¬ 
tests.  The  state  contests  automatically  pro¬ 
mote  better  classwork,  for  trials  must  be  made 
in  order  to  determine  who  shall  be  sent.  Those 
who  have  advanced  the  argument  that  the  con¬ 
tests  benefit  too  few  students,  and  that  most 
of  the  teacher’s  time  is  spent  on  a  selected 
few,  have  failed  to  take  this  matter  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  high  grade  of  work  which  is 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  coming 
event  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  work  of 
the  poorer  students. 

Competition  Causes  Progress  in  All  Lines 

The  axiom  that  competition  is  the  cause  of 
progression  being  acknowledged,  no  educator 
can  eliminate  from  his  program  the  state  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  contests  without  ignoring 
this  universal  rule  of  development.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  school  competition  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  many.  Some  are  even  advocating 
its  elimination  from  the  school  program.  The 
purpose  of  education  is  preparation  for  life, 
and  the  ability  to  do  better  those  things  which 
must  be  done  anyway.  If  this  be  accepted  as 
a  tentative  definition,  then  let  us  analyze  life 


a  little  more  carefully.  Is  not  competition 
largely  the  cause  of  the  great  progressive 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  industry  of 
the  present  day?  Who  will  deny  it? 

The  state  shorthand  and  typewriting  con¬ 
tests,  then,  are  furnishing  the  pupils  of  Michi¬ 
gan  one  of  the  most  vital  and  fundamental 
factors  preparatory  for  their  life’s  work. 

To  Summarize 

1.  State  contests  give  scholastic  attainment 
a  place  of  importance  comparable  to  that  of 
the  extra-curricular  program  in  the  minds  of 
the  student  body  as  well  as  the  parents,  and 
help  to  dignify  the  work  of  the  classroom. 

2.  They  act  as  an  aid  in  setting  up  stand¬ 
ards  of  what  the  teachers  and  pupils  should 
accomplish,  and  give  to  the  work  a  greater 
amount  of  objectivity. 

3.  They  afford  opportunity  for  students  of 
similar  abilities  from  different  localities  to 
come  in  contact  with  one  another. 

4.  State  contests  accomplish  more  thorough 
classroom  work  and  pupils  are  not  so  prone 
to  “slide”  through  their  courses. 

5.  State  contests  acquaint  and  interest  the 
public  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

6.  A  more  scientific  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  for  their  work  is  developed. 

7.  State  contests  demand  that  teachers  seek 
higher  educational  qualifications. 

8.  A  means  of  desirable  school  publicity  is 
furnished. 

9.  State  contests  act  as  excellent  aids  to 
gifted  pupils  in  finding  their  life’s  occupation. 

10.  They  afford  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
come  in  contact  with  a  higher  institution  of 
learning,  which  sometimes  determines  whether 
or  not  they  will  later  attend  college. 

11.  State  contests  give  oppf)rtunity  for  com¬ 
parison  among  schools,  which  is  desirable  for 
the  improvement  of  scholarship. 

12.  State  contests  help  teachers  to  improve 
their  own  tests. 

13.  They  cause  teachers  to  become  desirous 
of  knowing  more  about  standardized  tests  and 
their  uses  toward  improving  scholarship. 

14.  They  are  responsible  for  the  development 
of  an  intrinsic  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

15.  State  contests  necessitate  preliminary  in¬ 
traschool  contests  in  order  to  determine  who 
shall  be  sent.  This  counteracts  the  argument 
that  the  contests  only  benefit  a  selected  group 
of  students. 

16.  Competition  being  largely  responsible 
for  progress  in  every  line,  the  elimination  from 
our  program  of  the  state  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  contests  will  retard  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  commercial  education. 
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Coming  Events 

Western  Pennsylvania  Education  Association  to 
M.eet  Next  Month 


The  Commercial  Education  Association 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  will  hold  its 
semiannual  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
the  Frick  Training  School,  Saturday,  April  5, 
1930,  at  9:00  A.  M.  This  will  be  a  meeting 
of  special  interest  to  all  commercial  teachers 
and  high  school  principals,  as  it  features  four 
teaching  demonstrations  to  be  given  by  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  nationally  prominent  in  their 
fields  of  work.  Some  phase  of  work  will  be 
taught  in  the  subjects  of  Bookkeeping,  Junior 
Business  Training,  Shorthand,  and  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  The  following  persons  will  speak  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  Ginn  &  Company,  and  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  respectively : 

Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder,  director  of  commercial 
work  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin,  will  conduct  the  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  demonstration.  He  is  nationally  known  as 
secretary  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation. 

The  teaching  of  Junior  Business  Training 
will  be  demonstrated  by  Miss  Juvenilia  Case- 
man,  supervisor  of  the  General  Business  Train¬ 
ing  work  in  the  Hutchinson  High  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  She  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  teachers  of  Business  Train¬ 
ing  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith,  educational  director 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City,  will  demonstrate  the  teaching  of  both 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  He  has  had  a 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  stenographic, 
secretarial,  and  reporting  fields,  in  typewriter 
demonstration  and  contest  work,  and  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  has  been  in  close  contact 
with  teachers  and  their  problems.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  teacher  of  methods  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Isles. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  for  discussion 
following  each  demonstration.  After  the 
meeting,  there  will  be  a  luncheon  in  the 
Georgian  Room  at  Webster  Hall.  Those  who 


attended  the  luncheon  last  fall  know  that  it 
is  the  real  climax  of  the  whole  meeting.  You 
are  urged  to  be  present.  Kindly  make  reserva¬ 
tion  by  sending  $1.50  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Cole, 
Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  not  later 
than  April  first. 

“All  who  are  interested  are  most  heartily 
invited  to  attend  both  the  meeting  and 
luncheon,”  the  secretary.  Miss  Emma  C. 
Schremp,  writes  us,  “and  we  can  assure  you  a 
profitable  and  a  very  enjoyable  time.” 

Central  Commercial  Teachers 
Announce  M.ay  Meeting 

HE  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  May  8,  9,  and  10,  to  be  held  at 
Omaha.  Those  who  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  attend  these  meetings  will  regard  these  as 
important  dates. 

The  president  of  the  association  is  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hamilton,  the  enterprising  owner  and  manager 
of  the  Hamilton  College  of  Commerce,  Mason 
City,  Iowa.  To  make  sure  that  your  copy  of 
the  program  is  placed  in  the  mails  as  soon  as 
available,  it  is  suggested  that  your  request  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  now. 

International  Congress 

Liege,  Belgium,  September  8-ii,  19  }o 

N  International  Congress  on  Higher  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  will  be  held  in  Liege 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  of  September 
of  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibition 
celebrating  the  Centenary  of  Belgian  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Two  principal  subjects  will  be  discussed: 
“The  program  of  high  commercial  education,” 
and  “The  professions  acceptable  to  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  high  commercial  schools.”  Plenary 
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meetings  only  will  be  held  at  this  time. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Congress  is 
Mr.  Marcel  Servais,  13,  rue  Pied  du  Pont 
des  Arches,  Liege,  Belgium. 

It  is  requested  that  the  countries  who  signify 
their  intention  to  be  represented  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  group  to¬ 


gether  the  delegate  members.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  the  United  States  delegation, 
or  in  receiving  further  details  of  the  Congress, 
should  address  Mr.  J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D,  C. 


SAVE  THESE  DATES  TOO— APRIL  17,  18,  19 
for  the  coming  meetings  of  the 


EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 


Place  —  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


IS/lon  Digests  of  State  Nleetings 


FT ER  our  last  issue  had  gone  to  press, 
we  received  additional  data  about  some 
of  the  recent  commercial  teachers’ 
meetings,  and  the  list  of  new  officers  elected 
by  the  American  Vocational  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  meeting  at  New  Orleans  was 
reported  last  month.  To  that  report  on  page 
205  of  the  February  American  Shorthand 
Teacher  these  officers  should  be  added: 

Paul  W.  Chapman,  State  Director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  president; 
Miss  Regina  Groves,  Madison  Vocational 
School,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  vice-president 
(representing  Commercial  Section) ;  Charles 
W.  Sylvester,  Director  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  treasurer;  and 
Z.  M.  Smith,  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  secretary. 

The  data  covering  the  other  meetings  just 
reported  follows: 

Colorado 

COLORADO  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Southern  Division,  Pueblo,  Novem¬ 
ber  7. 

Speakers : 

F.  C.  Kay,  Pueblo,  The  Objectives  to  be  Sought 
IN  THE  High  School  Commercial  Course;  F.  C. 
Onstott,  Denver  University,  Denver,  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Curriculum  in  thb  High  School; 
George  Blair,  Colorado  Springs,  Relation  Between 
THE  Business  College  and  the  High  School 
Commercial  Department. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Wallace  Buck,  High  School,  Trinidad 

Nebraska 

NEBRASKA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  District  No.  2,  Omaha,  October  31. 

Speakers : 

Guy  L.  Kidoo,  Omaha  National  Bank,  Omaha, 
Essential  Characteristics  for  the  Beginner  in 


THE  Business  World;  Gladys  Rye,  Omaha  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Fields  Open  to  Graduates  op 
Commercial  Courses;  John  R.  Gregg,  Modern 
Methods  in  Shorthand. 

New  Officers: 

President,  C.  G.  Linn,  Omaha  Technical  High 
School,  Omaha 

Secretary,  G.  M.  Corum,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Louisville,  Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Oklahoma  City,  February  7. 

Speakers : 

A.  B.  Dishman,  Okmulgee,  The  Relative  Im¬ 
portance  OF  Commercial  Subjects  in  the  High 
School  Curriculum;  Professor  James  C.  Powell, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  The  Future  Field  of 
Business  Education;  J.  W.  Baker,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  How  to 
Make  the  Commercial  Student  a  Marketable 
Product;  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Round 
Table,  discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Vera  Neel  Belisle, 
Tecumseh;  Bookkeeping  Round  Table,  discussion 
led  by  W.  O.  Martin,  Central  High  School,  Mus¬ 
kogee;  discussion  of  miscellaneous  Commercial 
Subjects,  led  by  Guy  C.  Brown,  Central  High 
School,  Oklahoma  City. 

New  Officers: 

President,  E.  P.  Brown,  State  Teachers’  College. 
Alva 

Vice-President,  Marion  Black,  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land 

Secretary,  Miss  Rena  Head,  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Durant 

Tennessee 

SOUTHERN  ACCREDITED  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  BUSINESS  COLLEGES,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  November  29,  30. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Robert  E.  Alverson,  President  of  the 
Alverson  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  H.  Haddock,  President, 
Haddock’s  Florida  Business  University,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida 
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Next  Meeting: 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  November  28,  29,  1930. 
Wisconsin 

SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  February  7,  1930.  Walter 


Kwapil,  High  School,  De  Forest,  Wisconsin, 
Chairman. 

Speakers : 

Prof.  T.  T.  Goff,  State  Teachers’  College,  White- 
water,  The  Commercial  Mathematics  Curricu¬ 
lum;  Mr.  Cameron  Beck,  Personnel  Director,  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  The  Need  of  a  Better 
Understanding  Between  Business  and  the 
Schools. 


Gleanings  from  Meeting  of  the 

Southern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 


November  2ff-ffo,  Chattanooga^  Tennessee 


WELL-BAL¬ 
ANCED  program, 
with  a  representa¬ 
tive  attendance,  marked  the 
seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Southern  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers’  Association, 
held  in  Chattanooga.  Apro¬ 
pos  of  the  traditions  of  this 
most  inspiring  city,  the 
convention  was  addressed 
by  a  battery  of  speakers 
that  held  the  audiences  in 
rapt  attention  through  the 
two  days  of  interesting  dis¬ 
course. 

If  an  attempt  were  made 
to  summarize  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  speakers — to 
give  the  gist  of  the  papers 
presented — readers  of  con¬ 
vention  reports  would  be  greeted  as  follows : 

There  is  so  much  of  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
and  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us,  that  it 
behooves  us  not  to  talk  about  the  rest  of  us. 
(Greetings  from  the  president!) 

Employers  want  workers  who  can  do  more 
than  one  thing.  The  teacher  learns  through 
practical  experience  how  to  train  her  people 
to  meet  business  problems. 

Skill  training  in  shorthand  is  fundamental. 
Let  this  be  the  daily  motto,  “Seek  skill  and 
pursue  it.’’ 

To  know  bookkeeping  processes  is  to  have 
a  good  business  foundation. 

If  the  student  is  efficient,  he  is  happier  on 
the  job.  Vocational  happiness  is  going  to  carry 
over  to  his  social  life. 

To  teach  typewriting  effectively  is  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  the  skill  expected  of  the  student. 
This  ability  to  demonstrate  is  the  beginning  of 
typing  wisdom. 

Enrollment  in  the  business  departments  of 
the  high  schools  has  increased  seventy-two  per 
cent  since  1921. 

The  measurement  of  stenographic  ability  is 


a  reasonable  demand  of 
teachers.  In  this  is  revealed 
the  professional  equipment 
to  see  the  student  through. 

Teaching  methods  have 
limitations.  A  salutary  ef¬ 
fect  always  follows  the  ad¬ 
mission  that,  after  all,  we 
are  teaching  young  people. 
The  individual  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  method. 

Service  is  the  keynote  of 
the  new  commercial  edu¬ 
cation.  We  do  not  need 
remedial  training  so  much 
as  we  need  preventive. 

Following  are  the  speak¬ 
ers  and  subjects  developed: 
President’s  address,  E.  L. 
Layfield,  King’s  Business 
College,  Raleigh,  North  Ca¬ 
rolina  ;  “What  Business  Expects  of  Commercial 
Education,’’  Prof.  J.  H.  Shields,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  North  Carolina ;  “Some  Problems  of 
the  Commercial  Teacher  and  Their  Solution,’’ 
Dr.  J.  L.  Harman,  Bowling  Green  Business 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky ;  “Grow¬ 
ing  Responsibilities  of  Education  for  Business,” 
Dr.  J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial 
Education,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  “Static  in 
Commercial  Education,”  W.  W.  Renshaw, 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City; 
“W'hat  Constitutes  ‘Teaching’  in  Typing,” 
Harold  H.  Smith,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City ;  “A  Survey  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,”  J.  W,  Baker,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cincinnati ;  “Fundamentals 
in  Business  Training,”  James  L.  Brawford, 
H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore;  “Measur¬ 
ing  Stenographic  Ability,”  J.  E.  Bathurst, 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  “The  New  Commercial  Education,” 
Dr.  Frances  Moon  Butts,  McKinley  High 
School,  Washington,  D.  (j.  Extracts  from 
Prof.  Shield’s  address  will  be  given  next  month. 


J.  H.  Shields 

President,  Southern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  igjo 
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An  unusually  strong  executive  committee 
was  elected  at  the  business  meeting :  President, 
J.  H.  Shields,  Duke  University,  Durham, 
North  Carolina ;  vice-president,  M.  A.  Smythe, 
president.  National  Business  College,  Roanoke, 
Virginia ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret 
B.  Miller,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama ;  E.  L.  I^yfield,  King’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  A.  M. 
Bruce,  Massey  Business  College,  Birmingham. 
Alabama;  Miss  Nell  Steinheimer,  Commercial 
High  School,  Atlanta;  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Wray, 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Georgia. 

The  new  committee  has  already  under  way 
plans  for  a  very  active  year,  and  are  out  to 
make  1930  a  big  year  in  the  South! 

Mrs.  Walter  Lee  Lednum,  president  of 
Durham  College  of  Commerce,  Durham.  North 
Carolina,  has  been  appointed  General  Program 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Wheeler,  president 
of  the  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham, 


Chairman  of  Local  Arrangements,  for  the  next 
annual  convention,  which  will  meet  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  November  28-29,  1930. 

Membership  Drive  On 

Dr.  C.  W.  Phelps,  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Chattanooga,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  membership  drive. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  executive  board  to 
publish  a  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  during 
the  year  in  the  interests  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  The  regular  members  will  receive  these 
bulletins  as  they  are  is.sued. 

Southern  commercial  teachers  (the  Associa¬ 
tion  includes  the  states  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Loui.siana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia)  are  invited  to  send  in  their 
membership  applications  immediately  to  Dr. 
Phelps. 


Report  of  the 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  Convention 

(Continued  from  the  February  ixsiir) 


E  should  like  to  pass  on  to  our  readers 
the  paper  of  each  speaker  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  but  space  will  not  permit,  so  we 
are  obliged  to  give  you  just  an  inkling  of  the 
good  things  that  were  said  on  the  great  variety 
of  timely  topics  discussed  at  the  special  sessions 
on  Friday  and  Saturday — a  brief  summary  of 
the  points  brought  out. 


Public  Schools  Department 

Chairman,  William  L.  Moore,  Principal,  John  Hay 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Direct-Association  Method  of  Teaching 
Stenography — Mrs.  Florence  Sparks  Barn¬ 
hart,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  describing  the 
teaching  procedures  used  and  the  learning 
activities  involved  through  the  use  of  this 
method  of  teaching  shorthand  with  a  demon¬ 
stration  class  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  the  following  characteristics  of  the 
method  were  emphasized: 

1.  As  shorthand  is  essentially  a  thought-recordinR 
and  thought-reproducing  medium,  every  effort  is  made 
to  secure  thought  recognition  in  reading,  recording, 
and  transcribing  shorthand. 

2.  A  direct  association  between  an  outline  in  short¬ 
hand  and  an  idea  already  known  to  the  pupils  is 
established  and  fixed  in  rapid,  meaningful  reading 
exercises. 

3.  A  direct  association  between  the  motions  require*! 
for  making  an  outline  and  the  word-idea  is  establishe<l 
by  practice  at  a  good  rate  of  writing  speed. 


4.  In  Ix)th  reading  and  writing  exercises,  the  major 
emphasis  is  always  upon  accuracy  in  reproducing  the 
thought  involved. 

5.  The  method  is  based  upon  a  systematic  progress 
through  a  vocabulary  specially  selected  l)ecause  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  pupils  with  these  words  and  the  wide 
variety  of  ideas  which  can  l)e  expressed  by  them. 

6.  A  progressive  introduction  of  all  the  difficulty 
factors  in  reading,  reporting,  and  transcribing  short¬ 
hand  to  the  end  that  accurate  transcription  is  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  first  day. 

Typewriting  Below  the  Senior  High 
School — Jane  E.  Clem,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  IVhitezvater,  Wisconsin.  Typewriting  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  schools  has  been  and  is 
an  experiment.  It  has  pas.sed  the  experimental 
stage  in  the  senior  high  school,  is  passing  it 
in  the  junior  high  school,  and  has  just  reached 
it  in  the  elementary  school.  No  one  today 
doubts  the  success  of  typewriting  instruction 
in  the  senior  high  school.  Plenty  of  data  is 
available  to  show'  that  it  is  a  success  as  a 
vocational  subject  in  the  junior  high  schools 
of  certain  communities  and  in  certain  junior 
high  schools  of  some  communities.  These  com¬ 
munities  are  the  city  schools.  It  is  a  success 
as  an  exploratory  subject  in  small  communities. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of 
Columbia  University  is  conducting  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  in  twelve  city  school  systems 
on  the  use  of  the  portable  typewriter  in  the 
six  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Many 
schools  are  getting  results  with  touch  type¬ 
writing  in  the  sixth  grade.  Of  course  there  is 
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opposition  to  this  most  recent  trend,  but  in 
spite  of  it  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  type¬ 
writing  will  find  its  place  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  in  a  few  years. 

Bookkeeping — Its  Place  in  the  Senior 
High  School — J.  O.  McKinsey,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois.  No  other  subject 
teaches  pupils  to  solve  business  problems  so 
well  as  bookkeeping  does.  It  develops  a  logical 
analysis  of  all  problems  in  a  logical  sequence. 
The  teacher  should  teach  pupils  to  think  and 
reason  out  the  objective  rather  than  to  copy 
mechanically  long  problems  and  drills.  Accu¬ 
racy  and  precision  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Measuring  the  Probable  Difficulty  of 
Shorthand  Tests. — Easton  Wilber  Harrison, 
Sr.,  Head  Commercial  Department,  John  Hay 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Harrison’s 
paper  is  being  published  in  full  in  this  issue. 

Teaching  Typewriting  by  Dictaphone — 
Mrs.  Marion  F.  Tedens,  Supervisor  of  Type¬ 
writing,  Chicago  Public  .Schools,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Tedens,  her 
paper  was  read  by  Miss  Mayme  Modglin,  Kelly 
Junior  High  School,  Chicago.  Mrs.  Tedens, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  super¬ 
visors  in  the  country,  has  had  a  very  wide 
experience  with  this  method  of  teaching  typing, 
and  she  gave  an  interesting  and  scholarly 
presentation  of  the  subject. 

Business  Training — Its  Place  in  the 
Commercial  Program — L.  L.  Jones,  formerly 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Junior  Business  Training  has 
been  severely  criticised  because  of  its  too  nar¬ 
row  job  training.  It  is  a  significant  criticism 
of  administrators  that  schools  do  not  provide 
boys  and  girls  with  any  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  business  activities  in  which  they  will  be 
engaged  as  consumers  or  producers  when  they 
leave  school.  To  meet  this  need  and  the 
criticism  against  narrow  business  training,  a 
general  course  in  the  science  of  business  should 
be  placed  alongside  general  science,  general 
mathematics,  and  the  general  social  studies 
which  are  pursued  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school. 

The  Machine  Age — L.  Gilbert  Dake,  Su- 
perinsor  of  Commercial  Education,  Board  of 
Education,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This  is  the 
machine  age.  In  the  office  as  well  as  in  the 
factory,  machines  have  become  predominant. 
VVe  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  training 
students  to  use  these  machines.  Every  com¬ 
mercial  class  should  be  supplied  with  the  ma¬ 
chines  used  in  carrying  on  the  business  ac¬ 
tivities  of  that  class.  The  aim  of  the  use  of 
machines  is  to  teach  a  familiarity  with  the  most 
common  office  machines.  In  a  large  high 
school  a  course  in  office  machines  should  be 
given  the  last  term  where  students  would  be 
taught  to  use  one  or  more  of  the  more 'Com¬ 


plicated  machines.  The  schools  must  not  evade 
their  duty  to  the  business  world  by  failing  to 
give  proper  instruction  on  office  machines. 

New  Officers  for  1930 

President:  P.  O.  Selby,  State  Teachers  College. 

Kirksville,  Missouri 

Vice-President:  C.  L.  Bailey,  Rockford  High  School, 
Rockford,  Illinois 

Secretary:  Miss  Anna  M.  Curry,  Virginia  High 
School,  Virginia,  Minnesota 

Private  Schools  Department 

Chairman,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling,  Green  Business 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

What  Price  Growth? — J.  H.  Kutscher, 
Principal, Oberlin  School  of  Commerce, Oberlin, 
Ohio.  We  must  get  our  own  ideals  and  train 
in  that  way — not  mimic  the  colleges.  Let  us 
cut  our  own  pattern  and  build  an  independent 
type  of  institution  that  will  not  follow,  but  will 
lead  and  be  accepted  as  doing  work  that  is  of 
the  highest,  and  that  fits  a  particular  need.  In 
this  way  the  growth  of  the  business  college  is 
assured  its  rightful  place  in  the  education 
scheme  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Right  and  Wrong  Kinds  of  Busi¬ 
ness  School  Advertising — Jay  W.  Miller, 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  We 
are  telling  our  story  in  concrete  facts  instead 
of  generalities.  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  utilized  the  questionnaire  and 
research  methods  for  focusing  attention  on  its 
institution.  It  has  established  special  once-a- 
week  lectures,  which  have  been  the  means  of 
enhancing  the  prestige  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Miller  supplemented  his  talk  with  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  exhibit  of  school 
advertisements. 

What  is  the  Best  Way  to  Meet  Public 
School  Competition? — E.  H.  Norman,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  While  ill  health  prevented  Mr. 
Norman  from  being  at  the  convention,  his 
paper  contributed  much  that  was  worth  while. 

The  keynote  of  this  paper  was  that  there 
should  be  no  competition  between  public  and 
private  schools.  “Competition  must  be  changed 
into  cooperation.” 

What  is  the  Most  Reprehensible  Prac¬ 
tice  Among  Business  Colleges? — P.  S. 
Spangler,  Duffs-Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  The  practice  by  solicitors  of 
guaranteeing  positions  to  prospects.  If  solici¬ 
tors  could  guarantee  positions  honestly,  the 
practice  might  be  defended,  but  my  experience 
has  shown  me  that  this  guarantee  cannot  be 
made  honestly  and,  therefore,  the  practice 
should  be  discontinued. 

What  Types  of  Schools  are  Keeping 
Pace? — C.  W.  Edmondson,  Edmondson  School 
of  Business,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The 
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school  that  has  a  desirable  location,  modern 
equipment,  strong  practical  courses,  and  a 
faculty  that  knows  business  and  is  a  part  of  it 
is  “keeping  pace.” 

What  Should  be  Done  and  How? — D.  L. 
Musselman,  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quin¬ 
cy,  Illinois.  The  business  college  should  have 
a  higher  standard  of  ethics,  a  more  useful 
purpose,  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation,  and 
a  greater  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 

Safeguarding  the  Future  of  the  Private 
Business  School — H.  E.  Barnes,  Barnes 
Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colorado.  The 
sheer  merit  of  the  courses  has  been  the  greatest 
factor  in  our  success  and  will  continue  to  be. 
The  need  for  better  buildings,  better  courses, 
better  teachers,  better  equipment,  better  adver¬ 
tising  methods,  and  better  position  service  are 
some  of  the  requirements  for  the  future  success 
of  the  business  school. 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Commercial 
Education — Dr.  J.  O.  McKinsey,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Our  business  is 
to  make  commercial  education  so  well  worth 
while  that  it  will  speak  for  itself.  If  our  work 
is  done  properly,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  relative  importance  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  for  it  will  be  recognized  by  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  our  graduates. 

The  Relation  of  the  Administrator  to 
Supervision — D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Principal, 
Business  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Supervision  should  not  deteriorate  to 
“snooperism.”  It  should  be  tackled  with  three 
points  in  mind :  The  power  to  do  things — for 
that  is  skill;  the  power  to  think  things — for 
that  is  growth ;  and  the  power  to  feel  things — 
for  that  is  life  itself. 

New  Officers  for  1930 

President:  J.  H.  Kutscher,  Principal,  Oberlin  School 
of  Commerce,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Vice-President:  George  Meadows,  Manager, 

Draughon’s  Business  College,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Secretary:  Miss  Anna  G.  Durbin,  Brown’s  Business 
College,  Decatur,  Illinois 


Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Round 
Table 


Chairman,  N.  B.  Curtis,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Better  Typewriting  Instruction — William 
F.  Oswald,  Underwood  Typewriter  Company, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Give  proper  attention 
to  the  position  at  the  machine,  to  the  correct 
and  speedy  manipulation  in  feeding  in  the  paper 
rapidly  and  rejecting  it  speedily,  and  to  a 
snappy  but  firm  throw  of  the  carriage — the 
right  start  determines  later  operating  skill. 

It  is  good  teaching  from  a  psychological 
standpoint  to  have  the  students  finish  any 
paper  that  has  been  started,  regardless  of  the 


errors.  A  good  slogan  to  follow  is,  “Write 
as  fast  as  you  can  accurately.”  Try  for  an 
automatic  advance  in  a  rhythmic  way,  because 
rhythm  is  the  foundation  of  speed  and  accuracy. 

Teaching  and  Learning  Skills  in  Type¬ 
writing — Harold  H.  Smith,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  You 
cannot  have  skill  without  attitude  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Train  so  that  the  student  is  conscious 
of  his  own  goal  or  his  particular  steps  in 
motivation.  In  learning  skills,  we  teach  move¬ 
ments,  not  characters.  Teaching  skills  depend 
on  the  teacher-knowledge  of  the  learning  skills. 
Students  understand  and  imitate  proper  position 
and  correct  stroking  best  by  seeing  them  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Try  to  have  the  students  write 
words,  not  as  made  up  of  isolated  letters,  but 
as  a  complete  movement.  Understandable  stu¬ 
dent-checking  leads  to  initiative  and  progres¬ 
sion. 

Discussions  as  to  Perfect  Copies,  Fa¬ 
miliarity  With  Various  Makes  of  Ma¬ 
chines,  Contest  Training,  and  Student- 
Checking  were  presented  by  Miss  Ruth 
Palmerton,  of  Joliet,  Miss  Sadie  Meehan,  of 
Peoria,  and  Mr.  Stephens  of  St.  Paul. 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Transcrip¬ 
tion — J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial 
Education,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Faults  in  writing  shorthand  are  reme¬ 
died  only  by  reading  what  is  written  so  that 
the  peculiarities  are  made  known.  This  is 
really  called  transcription  work,  and  to  be  most 
effective  should  be  started  the  very  first  week 
of  shorthand  training.  Accuracy  rather  than 
skill  is  the  definite  aim. 

Early  transcription  sets  standards  of  good 
English,  accurate  spelling,  correct  punctuation, 
and  visualizes  the  office  procedure  to  be  reached 
sometime  in  the  near  future. 

Improvements  Made  Possible  in  Teach¬ 
ing  Shorthand  by  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  Anniversary  Edition — Miss  Elea¬ 
nor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  A  classroom  trial  of  the  new 
Manual  has  shown  us  that  the  early  and  sys¬ 
tematic  introduction  of  words  of  high  fre¬ 
quency  has  made  possible  a  simpler  presenta¬ 
tion  and  greater  skill  motivation.  Students 
learn  from  form  rather  than  from  analysis, 
so  the  motion  pattern  should  be  stressed.  The 
word-building  faculty,  especially  through  anal¬ 
ogy*  provides  training  in  concentration  and 
accuracy  of  outline.  Simplicity  of  presenta¬ 
tion  promotes  more  accurate  transcription  than 
formerly,  and  stimulates  the  interest  and  rapid 
advancement  of  the  student.  The  Unit  plan 
affords  a  method  of  presentation  that  is  logical 
and  convenient  to  assign. 

Mr.  Gregg  was  called  upon  to  interpolate 
some  remarks  as  to  reports  of  achievements 
made  by  teachers  in  the  field.  Miss  Edith 
*  {Continued  on  page  263) 
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Present-Day  Trends  in  Business  Training 

An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Convention  of  the  Maine  Teachers'  Association 

By  Howard  M.  Munford 

Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
(Concluded  from  the  February  issue) 


7.  THE  TENDENCY  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  TO  ORGANIZE 
AND  GIVE  THE  SAME  RECOGNITION  TO  COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  AS 
TO  COURSES  IN  LAW,  MEDICINE,  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONS. 


HE  government  report  shows  that  in  the 
period  from  1915-1924  the  number  of  all 
colleges  and  universities  offering  com¬ 
mercial  curricula  increased  from  58  to  129,  an 
increase  of  124  per  cent.  Some  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  field  have  not  only  rendered  a  most  gratify¬ 
ing  service  but  have  profited  greatly  thereby.  In 
the  great  metropolitan  centers  there  is  a  keen 
demand  on  the  part  of  workers  regularly 
employed  for  evening  and  extension  work  of 
collegiate  grade  to  enable  them  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  to  secure  promotion  or  to 
make  a  new  business  connection.  New  York 
University  in  New  York  City  and  North¬ 
western  University  in  Chicago  are  schools 
which  have  responded  nobly  to  that  demand 
and  have  profited  immensely  as  a  result.  In 
both  of  these  institutions  the  departments  of 
business  training  have  for  a  number  of  years 


rendered  excellent  service  to  the  community 
and  have  maintained  departments  which,  in 
etirollment  and  in  income,  have  been  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  the  organization. 

Degree  Courses  Offered 

These  business  training  courses  are  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  pro¬ 
fessional  foresight  shown  in  the  organization 
of  any  profesional  training,  and  degrees  are 
offered  which  carry  the  same  prestige  and 
recognition  accorded  to  those  given  for  other 
professional  work. 

Business  education  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  position  in  which  full  recognition  will  be 
given  for  all  preparation  not  only  in  colleges 
and  universities,  but  also  in  schools  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education. 


8.  A  BETTER  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  CORRELATION  OF 
RELATED  SUBJECTS  AND  A  DEFINITE  REQUIREMENT  BY  MANY 
SCHOOLS  IN  THIS  DIRECTION. 


The  National  Education  Association  com¬ 
mission  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
education  asserts,  “English  is  the  most  funda¬ 
mental,  universal,  and  important  subject  in 
the  commercial  course.”  Business  instructors 
everywhere  will  agree  with  this  pronouncement 
of  the  commission.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  ability  to  read  well  and  rapidly  and 
to  express  thoughts  clearly  and  adequately  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  formal  study  of  any 
school  subject  as  well  as  in  everyday  life. 

Correlating  Shorthand  and  English 

The  objectives  of  English  instruction  are 
three  in  number:  1.  Facility  of  expression. 
2.  Power  of  interpretation.  3.  Appreciation. 
The  objectives  of  shorthand  teaching  are  simi¬ 
lar.  Writing,  reading,  and  transcribing  short¬ 
hand  involves  a  knowledge  of  words  and  of 
sentence  structure,  rapidity  of  language  func¬ 
tion,  and  ability  to  implant  and  interpret  the 


thought  in  the  dictated  material.  The  key  to 
skill  in  shorthand,  as  in  English,  is  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  an  adequate  vocabulary.  The  pupil 
cannot  interpret  the  thought  in  a  dictated 
sentence  composed  of  words  with  which  he 
is  not  familiar. 

Every  shorthand  instructor  is  familiar  with 
the  student  who  learns  and  writes  readily  the 
simpler  shorthand  characters  and  who  reads 
his  notes  glibly  and  superficially,  with  little 
or  no  conception  of  the  thought  the  dictator 
seeks  to  express ;  the  student  who  ceases 
writing  and  looks  up  inquiringly  whenever  an 
unfamiliar  word  is  dictated,  because  of  his 
utter  inability  to  write  words  not  already  to 
be  found  in  his  English  vocabulary;  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  restores  literally  what  he  understands 
by  the  notes  in  the  shorthand  notebook  and 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  ruin  hopelessly 
any  transcription  work  he  undertakes.  His 
difficulty  is  not  one  of  manual  dexterity.  He 
thinks  and  responds  quickly,  but  his  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  mother  tongue  is  so  inadequate 
and  superficial  as  to  entirely  nullify  the  skill 
phases  of  his  shorthand  and  typewriting  work. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  an  important  part 
of  the  shorthand  teacher’s  work  is  to  increase 
the  pupil’s  business  vocabulary  and  his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Unless  the  English  teacher  is  able 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  active,  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting 
teachers  in  planning  methods  of  effectively 
correlating  the  three  subjects,  the  work  of  all 
is  seriously  handicapped.  Every  teacher  is 
essentially  a  teacher  of  language.  Shorthand 
and  typewriting  must  be  taught  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  building  up  skills  and  technique.  The 
teaching,  however,  must  be  done  with  the 
deeper  purpose  in  mind  of  contributing  to  tbe 
improvement  of  the  students’  English,  spe¬ 
cifically  in  punctuation,  vocabulary,  and  sen¬ 
tence  structure. 

Balancing  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

As  English  and  shorthand  must  be  effec¬ 
tively  correlated  in  their  three  fundamental 
objectives  of  facility  of  expression,  power  of 
interpretation,  and  appreciation,  if  a  high 
quality  of  work  is  to  be  expected,  so  must 
the  same  unity  of  purpose  be  secured  in  skill 
of  operation  in  the  twin  arts  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  The  necessity  of  proper  skill  and 
balance  in  the  theory  work  of  both  subjects 
must  be  recognized  and  emphasized  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  study,  and  his  skill  and 
balance  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
period  of  theory  training  if  the  student  is  to 
enter  upon  his  transcription  work  without 
being  seriously  handicapped. 

The  necessity  for  this  correlation  was  recog¬ 
nized  many  years  ago  in  some  of  our  schools 
and  definite  correlation  programs  went  into 
operation.  Such  a  program  between  the  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  theory  work  has  been 
in  effect  at  Bay  Path  Institute  for  many  years. 
According  to  this  plan  sufficient  time  and 
attention  is  given  to  each  subject  to  enable 
the  average  student  to  keep  his  course  in 
balance.  Instructors  in  both  subjects  see  that 
the  student  is  kept  informed  as  to  just  what 
is  required  to  preserve  his  technical  equilib¬ 
rium,  so  to  speak.  Absolute  insistence  on  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  this  balanced  ar¬ 
rangement  gives  assurance  that  the  student 
will  enter  the  dictation  period  of  his  training 
without  the  handicap  of  delinquent  Type¬ 
writing. 

Bay  Path  Correlating  Typing  and  Bookkeeping 

This  plan  consistently  followed  improved  the 
work  in  our  Secretarial  Department  to  such 
a  marked  degree  that  it  has  since  been  applied 
to  other  departments  in  the  school.  We  now 


have  a  practical  working  correlation  in  the 
Bookkeeping  Department  between  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  typewriting  which  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  progress  of  the  delinquent  student. 
This  plan  keeps  the  teaching  staff  unified  and 
tends  to  place  the  emphasis  on  that  work 
which  needs  attention  rather  than  on  the  work 
for  which  the  student  has  the  greater  aptitude. 

A  better  balanced  course  of  training  is  the 
result. 

Growing  Emphasis  on  Transcription 

Probably  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  Secre¬ 
tarial  teaching  today  is  the  emphasis  that  is 
being  more  and  more  placed  on  the  teaching 
of  transcription.  Too  often  in  the  past  we 
have  taught  pupils  to  write  and  read  shorthand 
rather  than  to  transcribe  it.  In  transcription 
we  have  been  disposed  to  leave  them  to  their 
own  devices.  The  traditions  followed  in  many 
commercial  departments  have  included  little  or 
no  instruction  which  will  prepare  a  student 
for  transcribing  on  a  business  basis.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  attitude  are  reflected  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  students  so  trained  are 
able  to  do. 

Experiments  at  Bay  Path 

A  little  attention  given  to  the  matter  of 
teaching  transcription  will  yield  returns  very 
much  worth  while.  Sometime  ago  I  tried  a 
series  of  experiments  to  see  how  nearly  the 
students  in  the  transcription  class  of  the 
Normal  Training  Department  could  bring  their 
typewriting  speed  on  shorthand  notes  up  to 
their  copy  speed.  The  results  were  very 
interesting. 

I  began  with  a  series  of  tests  from  textbook 
plates.  The  words  in  these  plates  were  care¬ 
fully  counted  and  marked  off  on  the  plan  now 
used  by  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany.  The  students  were  instructed  to  read 
the  plates  carefully  and  the  proper  punctuation 
was  determined.  They  were  then  sent  to  the 
typewriting  room  and  timed  on  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  these  plates,  the  same  as  though  it  were 
copy  material. 

Following  this  series  of  tests  from  textbook 
plates,  I  gave  another  series  from  dictated 
notes.  This  material  was  given  at  a  rate 
which  made  it  possible  for  every  student  in 
the  class  to  write  it  well.  The  work  was  read 
back  and  punctuated.  These  notes  were  then 
transcribed  against  time  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  textbook  plates.  The  results  of  these 
tests  were  carefully  checked  and  tabulated. 
Some  very  interesting  information  was  se¬ 
cured. 

There  are  46  students  in  this  particular 
class.  The  average  rate  of  the  speed  of  this 
group  on  copy,  according  to  the  best  official 
record  from  the  typewriting  companies,  is  51 
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words  a  minute.  On  the  transcription  from 
textbook  plates  the  average  was  28  words  a 
minute,  or  about  55  per  cent  of  the  copy  rate. 
The  lowest  individual  rate  was  12  words  a 
minute,  written  by  a  student  whose  average 
from  copy  was  41.  The  highest  rate  was  53 
words  a  minute,  the  copy  speed  of  this  student 
being  70  words  a  minute.  The  closest  approach 
to  the  copy  speed  on  this  plate  writing  was 
made  by  a  student  who  transcribed  at  35  words 
a  minute  and  who  had  a  copy  record  of  44.  In 
this  case  the  transcribing  speed  was  80  per 
cent  of  the  copy  speed.  The  greatest  differ¬ 
ence  was  in  the  case  of  the  student  referred 
to  above,  who  copied  at  41  and  transcribed  at 
12,  which  was  29  per  cent  of  the  copy  speed. 

The  results  of  the  transcription  from  dic¬ 
tated  notes  were  even  more  interesting  than 
from  plates.  The  class  transcribed  from  their 
own  notes  at  an  average  rate  of  36  words  a 
minute,  70  per  cent  of  the  copy  rate,  and  15 
per  cent  higher  than  the  rate  from  plates.  The 
lowest  rate  was  11  words  a  minute,  written 
by  a  student  who  has  a  copy  rate  of  43.  In 
this  case  the  transcription  speed  was  only  26 
per  cent  of  the  copy  speed.  The  highest  rate 
was  59  words  a  minute,  written  by  a  student 
whose  official  copy  speed  is  73  words.  The 
nearest  approach  to  copy  speed  made  by  any 
member  of  the  class  was  46  words  a  minute 
as  compared  with  49  words  from  copy,  a 
percentage  of  94. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  this  test  to 
me  was  the  fact  that  the  transcription  speed 
from  dictated  new  material  averaged  15  per 
cent  higher  than  from  textbook  plates.  This 
was  probably  because  the  combined  processes 
of  writing  and  reading  were  more  effective  in 
familiarizing  the  student  with  the  material  than 
reading  alone.  Having  looked  over  the  notes 
from  which  the  transcripts  were  made,  I 
would  not  say  that  the  excellent  character  of 
the  notes  was  primarily  responsible.  The  notes 


were  good  student  notes,  but  not  particularly 
superior.  I  believe  that  considerable  practice 
in  the  reading  of  notes,  in  the  recognition  of 
individual  peculiarities  and  the  ability  to  read 
through  them,  were  important  factors. 

Poor  English  Usually  Key  to  Poor 
Transcription 

In  studying  the  results  I  find  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  having  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  these  speed  tests  are  those  who  cannot  be 
rated  as  strong  English  students.  In  their 
speech,  in  their  writing,  and  in  their  tran¬ 
scription  work,  the  command  of  the  language 
is  noticeably  limited.  They  may  hear  the 
peculiar  word  at  the  moment  it  is  dictated  or 
read,  but  it  is  not  familiar  and  when  it  is 
encountered  again  in  transcription  there  is  a 
hesitation,  a  temporary  cessation  of  operations, 
or  an  outstanding  error  in  the  transcript.  The 
student  who  does  not  always  do  his  own  think¬ 
ing  is  also  brought  to  light  in  this  test.  Thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  the  pillar  on  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  lean  being  temporarily 
removed,  he  flounders  along  and  makes  a  poor 
showing.  Of  course,  nervousness  and  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  either  of  the  major  subjects,  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  will  show  themselves  in  the 
tabulated  figures. 

While  the  time  we  are  able  to  give  to  this 
work  on  our  schedule  is  limited,  the  results 
show  that  a  student  may  be  trained  to  tran¬ 
scribe  from  his  own  notes  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  is  at  least  75  per  cent  as  fast  as  his  copy 
speed.  The  rate  of  speed  in  transcription 
attained  by  high  school  students  in  shorthand 
dictation  contests  in  which  I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  within  the  last  few  years,  convinces  me 
that  much  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
teaching  of  transcription  and  to  speed  and 
accuracy  in  this  phase  of  the  work  than  ever 
before. 


9.  A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  AND  COOPER.4TION  BETWEEN  BUSI¬ 
NESS  MEN  AND  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGERS  ON  THE  ONE  HAND  AND 
SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES  AND  INSTRUCTORS  ON  THE  OTHER. 


Cooperation  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
factors  in  the  phenomenal  development  of 
American  business — cooperation  and  business 
combination.  This  spirit  has  been  recognized 
in  our  school  system  to  a  more  pronounced 
degree  than  ever  before  and  now  this  co¬ 


operation  is  being  extended  through  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  common  interest  so  that  there  is 
a  better  understanding  and  a  more  general 
desire  manifested  on  both  sides  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  the  improvement  of  the  product  of 
the  schools. 


10.  THE  TENDENCY  TO  MAKE  LOC.\L  AND  NATIONAL  STUDIES  AND 
SURVEYS  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ADJUSTING  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  COURSE  TO  ADAPT  IT  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 

The  natural  result  of  the  better  under-  to  study  the  employment  field  for  reliable  in¬ 
standing  and  closer  cooperation  between  busi-  formation  for  necessary  educational  adjust- 
ness  men  and  school  authorities  is  a  tendency  ment. 
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Recent  commercial  occupation  surveys  and 
researches  contributed  more  than  all  other 
factors  to  the  progress  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  during  recent  years.  The  facts  obtained 
merely  from  the  surveys  have  resulted  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  preparing  for  business  occupations. 
These  studies  have  given  direction  not  only  to 
the  program  of  commercial  education  and 
training,  but  to  the  programs  of  guidance, 
placement,  follow-up,  and  extension  education. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and 
other  agencies  have  encouraged  these  studies. 

The  surveys  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 
of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  junior  and  senior  commercial  occupation 
surveys  in  a  large  number  of  cities,  removed 
the  vagueness  about  the  distribution  of  the 
workers  in  the  various  commercial  occupations. 
Facts  began  to  replace  opinions  regarding  the 
numerical  importance  of  preparation  for  par¬ 
ticular  vocations.  The  concept  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  curriculum  as  a  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  preparation  for  business 
occupations  began  to  weaken.  It  was  evident 
that  the  requirements  for  these  occupations  had 
been  changing,  but  commercial  teachers  and 
administrators  had  made  little  effort  to  revise 
the  commercial  courses. 

Some  of  the  fields  in  which  these  studies 
and  surveys  were  made  revealed  some  im¬ 
portant  facts.  The  senior  commercial  occu¬ 
pation  survey  conducted  in  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  was  made  to  gather  data  on  the  dis¬ 


tribution  of  workers  according  to  occupation, 
sex,  age,  number  of  years  out  of  school,  edu¬ 
cation  in  day  and  evening  schools,  and  the 
correlation  between  progress  in  business 
courses  and  accomplishments  in  business.  This 
survey  revealed  that  about  66  per  cent  of  the 
workers  were  employed  in  occupations  not 
basically  stenographic  or  bookkeeping.  The 
need  of  clerical  training  courses  was  strongly 
emphasized.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  help 
wanted  was  sales  people. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  conducted  a  survey  of  4040  commercial 
workers  in  that  city.  The  primary  object  of 
that  study  was  to  find  out  what  subjects  should 
be  included  in  the  commercial  curricula  and 
what  the  content  of  these  subjects  should  be. 
The  report  contains  many  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  tables  of  results.  The  sections  pertaining 
to  labor  turnover  in  commercial  occupations, 
to  initial  and  subsequent  salaries,  to  personal 
qualifications  of  employees,  and  to  office 
equipment  are  of  particular  interest.  In  this 
study  10  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  classified 
as  bookkeepers  and  accountants  and  11  per 
cent  as  stenographers  and  secretaries. 

One  of  the  outstanding  findings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  th^t  surveyed  the  business  occupation 
field  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  was  the  sur¬ 
prising  proportion  of  positions  in  which  ex¬ 
perience  was  not  required.  In  58  per  cent  of 
the  cases  surveyed  no  experience  was  re¬ 
quired;  32  per  cent  required  experience,  and 
in  the  remaining  cases  minimum  experience 
requirements  were  indicated. 


11.  AN  EFFORT  BY  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES  TO  SECURE  INTELLIGENT 
AND  SKILLED  SUPERVISION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  WORK 
IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


The  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  city 
and  state  directors  and  supervisors  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  the  greatest  hindrance  at 
present  to  the  development  of  coordinated 
progress  in  the  secondary  schools,  universities, 
and  teacher-training  institutions.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  able  leaders  primarily  interested  in 
this  field  is  obvious.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  commercial  curriculum  exceeds 
the  number  in  any  other  curriculum  except 
college  preparatory.  The  commercial  enroll¬ 
ment  exceeds  the  combined  enrollments  in  all 
the  following  courses :  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  Industry  or  Trade  Training,  and 
Technical  or  Manual  Training.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  larger  number  of  supervisors  in  each 
of  these  fields  than  in  commercial  education. 

New  York  and  California  are  the  only 
states  with  a  specialist  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  state  administrative  staff,  and  the 
California  position  has  just  been  created  and 
filled.  Such  a  position  vacated  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  some  time  ago  has  not  yet  been  filled. 


Many  cities,  notably  New  York,  Chicago. 
Oakland,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  and  Miami, 
have  city  supervisors.  In  Boston,  a  commer¬ 
cial  coordinator  has  been  appointed. 

The  reports  on  the  progress  of  commercial 
education  in  the  cities  and  in  the  one  state  in 
which  supervisors  have  been  working  long 
enough  to  secure  such  information  give  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  leadership  primarily  interested  in  this 
field.  Undoubtedly  adequate  supervision  in 
this  important  phase  of  education  would  be  an 
economy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  in  the  near  future  to  this 
important  phase  of  the  work. 

Are  You  Keeping  Abreast  of  the  Times? 

The  progress  in  your  particular  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  can  probably  be  measured 
rather  accurately  by  its  relation  to  the  trends 
which  I  have  been  discussing  here.  Your 
standing  as  an  educator  and  probable  future 
(Continued  on  page  276) 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  1 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


This  Thing  Accuracy 


Nobody  today  questions  the  dictum, 
“Write  no  faster  than  you  can  write 
accurately.”  It  is  accepted  in  all  the 
pedagogy  of  commercial  teaching,  whether  we 
are  seeking  to  produce  a  speed  writer  or  an 
everyday,  practical  typist  in  a  business  office. 
Its  validity  has  been  proved  so  conclusively 
that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  doubt  or  question. 

Yet  it  is  concerning  these  very  things  that 
have  been  definitely  settled  that  we  should 
pause  and  take  a  fresh  look  now  and  then. 
Things  conclusively  settled  have  a  habit  of 
dying  on  us,  of  being  put  on  the  shelf  away 
from  the  contamination  of  new  ideas;  or  else 
we  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  make  a  fetish 
of  our  cherished  beliefs.  This  latter  danger 
is  usually  more  imminent  than  the  first.  As  a 
race  we  like  to  take  a  generally-accepted  dogma 
and  make  of  it  a  mental  strait- jacket  into 
which  we  attempt  to  cram  all  divergent  ideas 
and  modes  forever  after.  We  like  to  feel  that 
the  problem  is  settled.  It  saves  us  the  trouble 
of  thinking  1 

Certainly,  absolute  perfection  or  absolute 
accuracy  is  impossible  of  attainment  as  the 
human  machine  is  constituted.  It  is  only 
reasonable  or  approximate  accuracy  that  we 
can  hope  to  attain  in  any  of  the  skill  subjects 
such  as  shorthand  and  typing.  Nobody  can 
write  consistently  at  his  top  speed  without 
error.  Few,  indeed,  can  write  half  that  time 
perfectly.  One  champion  in  an  hour’s  writing 
makes  twenty-one  errors,  another  makes  fifty- 
five,  yet  neither  of  them  is  considered  inaccu¬ 
rate  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  lauded  for  their 
remarkable  perfection  of  skill.  Yet,  if  a  typist 
in  a  business  office  were  to  make  twenty-one 
errors  in  an  hour’s  work,  we  should  in  all 
probability  question  her  skill ;  certainly  we 
should  never  hold  her  up  as  a  shining  example 
of  perfection.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  cases  is  the  consideration  of  speed.  Hoss- 
field  writes  135  words  a  minute  for  the  hour; 
the  little  girl  in  the  office,  60. 

The  point  we  make  is  that  accuracy  is  just 
another  one  of  those  things  that  falls  under 
Mr.  Einstein’s  famous  theory.  It  is  a  relative 
proposition  entirely.  What  is  accurate  in  one 


set  of  circumstances  is  grossly  inaccurate  in 
another.  What  is  a  high  standard  to  a  student 
of  one  temperament  is  only  passing  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  with  another  emotional  equipment.  No 
matter  how  complete  our  unanimity  on  a 
standard,  we  cannot  hope  to  apply  it  like  a 
big  wide  paint  brush  to  every  condition.  Our 
whole  tendency  in  this  age  of  standardization 
is,  having  accepted  a  yardstick  or  a  measure¬ 
ment,  to  attempt  to  make  everybody  fit  it,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  when  we  are  dealing  with 
human  skills  and  human  temperaments. 

Advancing  pedagogy  recognizes  that  stand¬ 
ards  are  only  group  ideals,  and  not  always 
possible  of  individual  attainment.  We  estab¬ 
lish  our  standards  as  a  sort  of  measuring  post, 
from  which  merely  to  project  a  line.  The  line 
may  veer  to  one  side  or  the  other,  depending 
upon  the  varying  temperaments  of  those  whom 
we  measure,  and  it  is  right  there  that  the 
teacher  is  justified.  If  a  rule  or  a  standard 
would  fit  everything  and  everybody,  there 
would  be  little  need  for  pedagogy;  we  could 
probably  get  along  with. magic  lantern  slides 
and  moving  pictures.  It  is  the  teacher’s  vital 
function  to  plumb  out  the  variations  and 
make  the  necessary  adjustments.  Standards 
are  primarily  guides  therefore,  and  not 
dogma. 

It  is  a  serious  handicap  to  some  students  to 
be  required  to  write  a  given  assignment  on 
the  typewriter  absolutely  without  error,  or 
even  with  any  specific  minimum  of  errors. 
Their  nervous  equipment  is  just  not  con¬ 
structed  that  way.  The  more  they  try,  the 
more  violence  they  do  to  those  very  coordi¬ 
nating  centers  that  we  are  attempting  to  de¬ 
velop.  There  is  a  distinct  type  of  nervous 
equipment  that  must  be  taught  first  what  we 
might  term  gross  skill,  without  any  effort  at 
any  refinement.  Later  on,  when  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  properly  laid,  we  can  do  all  the  re¬ 
fining  we  want,  with  little  or  no  resistance. 
This  is  not  a  backward  type,  either.  There 
are  just  as  many  of  these  who  eventually  de¬ 
velop  into  accurate,  skillful  writers  as  there 
are  of  any  other  type.  They  have  a  different 
emotional  or  nervous  equipment,  that  is  all. 
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and  to  attempt  to  force  them  to  refine  first, 
before  they  acquire  a  certain  gross  skill,  is 
comparable  to  forcing  a  child  to  walk  before 
he  has  crept. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  children 
who  walk  without  creeping.  With  many  of 
us,  likewise,  there  are  fewer  intermediate  steps 
along  the  road  to  skill,  and  for  us  the  yard¬ 
stick  may  work  well  enough;  but  any  scheme 
of  pedagogy  must  take  into  consideration  those 
others — and  who  will  say  they  are  not  in  the 
majority? — who  must  take  one  step  at  a  time, 
first  a  clumsy  one,  and  then,  as  they  acquire 
confidence,  venture  forth  firmly  and  surely, 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  an  intelligent 
teacher. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
teacher  to  say  “This  is  correct,”  and  “This  is 
not  correct,”  and  attempt  to  measure  every¬ 
body — the  sheep  and  the  goats — by  the  same 
stick.  There  is  grave  danger,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  any  standard  we  acquire  will  be¬ 


come  a  mere  catchword  for  the  lazy-minded. 
A  standard,  after  all,  is  only  a  tentative  thing, 
a  current  ideal.  Twenty  years  ago  a  great 
deal  of  typing  was  considered  accurate  that  we 
would  not  permit  a  first-term  student  to  per¬ 
petrate  today.  Tomorrow  the  standard  may 
be  even  higher,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  will 
never  cease  to  be  relative,  subject  to  many 
qualifying  considerations.  Required  speed, 
nervous  and  physical  equipment,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  will  always  be  parts  of  the  concept. 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  regard 
accuracy,  therefore,  as  a  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment — a  means  to  an  end,  and  in  no  sense  the 
end  itself.  The  end  is  reasonable,  intelligent 
skill,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  business  and  the 
normal  possibilities  of  the  student  we  are  in¬ 
structing.  It  can  never  be  more  than  a  general 
group  standard,  with  the  function  of  the 
teacher  the  important  one  of  making  it  adjust¬ 
able  to  human  needs  and  individual  differences. 

— C.  L.  S. 


Have  You 

Trained  Your  Students  to  Win  this  Cup? 


Correct  training  in  short¬ 
hand  writing  is  becoming  a 
basic  element  in  shorthand 
teaching,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  many  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  were 
called  upon  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  correct  executional 
technique  this  year.  The 
influence  of  the  O.  G.  A.  is 
largely  responsible  for  this 
movement.  Progressive 
teachers,  interested  in  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  innova¬ 
tions  in  shorthand  teaching, 
must  incorporate  shorthand 
penmanship  in  their  pro¬ 
gram.  Results  are  assured, 
and  teaching  is  made  easier 
by  the  use  of  the  beautiful 
awards  offered  in  the  An¬ 
nual  O.  G.  A.  Contest.  In¬ 
troduce  the  O.  G.  A.  to  your 
classes,  talk  O.  G.  A.,  have 
your  students  earn  this  Certificate 
evidencing  their  artistry  in  short¬ 
hand.  Practise  the  O.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
test  copy,  and  submit  the  work  of 
your  classes  for  this  annual  inter¬ 
national  event  conducted  by  the 
Grew  Writer. 


Thousands  of  Greggites 
the  world  over  are  improv¬ 
ing  their  writing  by  O.  G.  A. 
training. 

This  Contest  is  the  great¬ 
est  shorthand  event  of  the 
year,  and  a  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials  service.  The 
beautiful  silver  Loving 
Cup,  school  banners,  gold 
pendants  suspended  on 
solid  gold  chains,  silver  and 
bronze  medals,  and  other 
prizes  stimulate  students 
to  greater  effort.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  you  would  encoimter 
the  least  resistance  in  your 
shorthand  penmanship 
classes,  and  secme  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  response  and 
whole-hearted  co-operation 
of  your  students,  join  the 
vast  army  of  shorthand 
teachers  that  enters  its  classes  in 
O.  G.  A.  activities  each  year.  Their 
achievement  will  be  an  inducement  to 
later  classes  to  equal  or  excel  in  ac¬ 
complishment,  and  will  add  new 
laurels  to  your  crown  of  success 

fi(>aRnn  aeaann. 
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Physical  Measurejnents  of  Shorthand-Test  Difficulty 

(Continued  from  page  239) 


whole  letter  1056  syllables.  The  syllable  in¬ 
tensity  is  the  figure  obtained  by  dividing  this 
sum,  1056,  by  the  whole  number  of  words,  711, 
or  1.48. 


In  Test  No.  8,  Shorthand  II,  there  are 
345  syllables.  The  syllable  intensity  is  the 
figure  obtained  by  dividing  this  sum,  345,  by 
the  whole  number  of  words,  250,  or  1.38. 


Tesf  No,  8 — Shorthand  II 

Copy  of  a  Letter  Concerning  Ford's  Community  Stores 
Probable  Difficulty 


Wordsigns  .  53% 

Syllable  Intensity  .  1.38 

Non-Wordsign  Frequency  Average .  500 


Your  letter  has  been  referred  to  me  for  attention.  In  reply  1  may  state  that 
while  we  have  maintained  a  company  food  store  for  about  |  ten  years  it  is  only 
during  the  past  year  that  this  benefit  has  been  extended  to  the  general  public.  This 
service  was  established  for  the  1 1  purpose  of  keeping  down  rapidly  advancing  prices 
due  principally  to  the  number  of  merchants,  each  of  whom  was  trying  to  succeed 
by  charging  our  men  ]  up  with  this  added  expense  and  profit.  We  view  our  work 
as  a  public  service  and  are  interested  to  note  from  your  letter  that  you  ||  consider 
it  a  wrong.  This  means  that  you  are  not  interested  in  lower  prices  to  the  public, 
but  in  aiding  small  merchants,  whose  business  costs  ]  are  adding  to  the  advance  of 
our  living  costs  today.  Our  store  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Our 
total  sales  reach  1 1  about  twelve  million  dollars  each  year,  against  which  we  show 
a  profit  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  slightly  over  three  percent.  Can  you 
point  I  to  any  of  the  merchants  you  represent  and  say  they  can  do  business  on  this 
margin,  and  would  you  say  that  because  we  are  able  1 1  to  so  conduct  our  stores  as 
to  pass  the  savings  on  to  the  public  that  we  do  wrong  ?  Our  going  out  of  business 
would  not  I  settle  this  question ;  others  would  only  take  our  place.  We  naturally 
regret  that  you  should  view  the  matter  in  the  light  your  letter  expresses  and  1 1  hope 
that  this  information  may  be  the  means  of  educating  you  on  all  parts  of  this  question. 
If,  however,  we  have  not  made  ourselves  perfectly  |  clear,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  come  to  Detroit  and  view  at  first  hand  the  working  out  of  these  principles. 

Rate — 50  words  a  minute.  T ranscribe  entire  take  at  15  words  a  minute. 

Teacher:  Give  outlines  for  following:  words  (all  words  in  this  test  beyond  the  2000  most  frequent)  per  cent, 
margin. 


Working  Papers  for  Shorthand  II  Test 

Wordsign  Percentage 

Y’our  letter  ha.s  been  referred  to  me  for  attention.  In  reply  I  may  state  that  while  we  have 
maintained  a  company  food  store  for  about  |  ten  years  it  is  only  during  the  past  year  that  this 
benefit  has  been  extended  to  the  general  public.  This  service  was  established  for  the  ||  purpose 
of  keeping  down  rapidly  advancing  prices  due  principally  to  the  number  of  merchants,  each  of 
whom  was  trying  to  succeed  by  charging  our  men  1  up  with  this  added  expense  and  profit.  We 
view  our  work  as  a  public  service  and  are  interested  to  note  from  your  letter  that  you  ||  consider 
it  a  wrong.  This  means  that  you  are  not  interested  in  lower  prices  to  the  public,  but  in  aiding 
small  merchants,  whose  business  costs  j  are  adding  to  the  advance  of  our  living  costs  today.  Our 
store  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Our  total  sales  reach  1 1  about  twelve  million 
dollars  each  year  against  which  we  show  a  profit  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  slightly 
over  three  per  cent.  Can  you  point  \  to  any  of  the  merchants  you  represent  and  say  they  can  do 
business  on  this  margin,  and  would  you  say  that  because  we  are  able  ||  to  so  conduct  our  stores 
as  to  pass  the  savings  on  to  the  public  that  we  do  wrong?  Our  going  out  of  business  would 
not  I  settle  this  question;  others  would  only  take  our  place.  We  naturally  regret  that  you  should 
view  the  matter  in  the  light  your  letter  expresses  and  jj  hope  that  this  information  may  be  the 
means  of  educating  you  on  all  parts  of  this  question.  If,  however,  we  have  not  made  ourselves 
perfectly  |  clear,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  you  come  to  Detroit  and  view  at  first  hand  the 
working  out  of  these  principles. 

No.  of  wordsigns,  133,  divided  by  250,  the  whole  number  of  words=53%,  wordsign  percentage. 
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Analysis  for  Non~Wordsign  Frequency  Average 


has 

150 

merchants 

1250 

adding 

450 

do 

50 

to 

50 

each 

150 

to 

50 

on 

50 

me 

50 

whom 

750 

•  advance 

1250 

margin 

4250 

attention 

1750 

trying 

250 

living 

150 

say 

150 

may 

150 

to 

50 
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750 

we 

50 

we 

50 

succeed 

1250 

today 

450 

able 

750 
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1750 
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150 
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750 

to 

50 
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450 

up 

50 
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so 

50 
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50 
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50 
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50 
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750 
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year 

50 

as 

50 

million 

1250 
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benefit 
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service 
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each 

150 

on 

50 
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750 

year 

50 

to 

50 
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to 

50 
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50 

we 

50 

to 

50 
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750 
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50 

do 

50 
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450 
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750 
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150 

wrong 

750 
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750 
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250 

profit 

1750 
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750 
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150 

only 

50 
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150 

in 

lower 

50 

750 

hundred 

thousand 
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350 

take 
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50 

50 

rapidly 

advancing 

prices 

750 

1250 

750 

prices 

to 

aiding 

750 

50 

1250 

or 

slightly 

over 

per  cent  (7) 

50 

1250 

50 

50 

we 

naturally 

view 

matter 

50 

750 

750 

250 

due 

to 

1250 

50 

merchants 

whose 

1250 

7.50 

to 

merchants 

50 

1250 
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750 

number 

250 

costs 

750 

say 
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Total  .. 

.  63,400 

63,400  divided  by  115  =  500,  the  non  tvordsigti  frequency  average. 


Test  No.  8 — Shorthand  IV 

Copy  of  a  Letter  Concerning  Ford’s  Community  Stores 
Probable  Difficulty 


Wordsigns  .  54% 

Syllable  Intensity  .  1.48 

Non-Wordsign  Frequency  Average . 955 


Your  letter  of  November  12,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ford,  in  connection  with  our 
community  store  has  been  referred  to  the  |  writer  for  attention.  In  reply  we  might 
state  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  has  for  a  period  of  almost  ten  j  years  conducted 
a  retail  grocery  and  meat  department  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees ;  and  during 
this  past  year  this  |  benefit  has  been  extended  to  the  general  public  locally.  The 
beginning  of  this  branch  of  service  was  not  because  of  ]  |  a  mere  desire  to  become 
large  grocers  or  butchers,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  rapidly 
advancing  living  |  costs  which  threatened  to  take  away  all  the  effect  of  wage  in¬ 
creases  which  had  taken  effect  and  which  was  due  |  principally  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  such  merchants,  each  of  whom  was  trying  to  succeed  in  business 
by  I  charging  Ford  employees  with  their  added  overhead  expenses  and  profits.  We 
cannot  view  this  in  any  light  other  than  a  ]  |  public  service  and  we  believe  that  so 
long  as  the  public  is  being  benefited  thereby  there  can  be  no  cause  |  for  complaint 
except  from  the  smaller  merchant  whose  high-priced  goods  are  no  longer  in  public 
favor.  We  are  interested  |  in  noting  from  your  letter  that  such  action  on  our  part 
is  considered  as  a  “wrong”  and  that  you  are  |  organized  to  fight  conditions  and 
evils  such  as  we  are  creating.  This  means  that  you  are  not  interested  in  “service”  ]  ] 
and  lower  prices  to  the  public,  but  in  aiding  the  small  merchant  whose  expensive 
business  costs  are  adding  to  the  |  advance  of  our  living  costs  today.  Prices  under 
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existing  conditions  have  reached  a  margin  which  provides  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  I  profit  to  both  producer  and  distributor,  and  if  this  is  true,  it  is  logical  to 
assume  merchandising  such  as  we  ]  are  engaged  in  will  materially  reduce  costs 
and  still  permit  of  a  reasonable  profit  after  the  public  has  l>een  given  1 1  the  benefit 
of  such  reduced  costs.  The  tendency  of  today  is  towards  big  business.  The  small 
merchant  with  his  lack  |  of  knowledge  of  modern  business  methods,  his  inability 
to  buy  in  large  quantities  and  to  pay  his  bills  on  demand  |  are  all  reasons  which 
make  for  higher  prices  and  anyone  who  solves  this  problem  is  bound  to  get  the 
business  |  just  as  a  manufacturer  who  purchases  a  better  article  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  Ford  store  is  the  largest  of  1 1  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Public  reponse  has  made  it  so.  Our  total  sales  reach  about  twelve  million 
dollars  annually,  |  against  which  we  show  a  i)rofit  of  four  hundred  thou.sand  dollars, 
or  slightly  over  three  per  cent.  Can  you  point  to  [  any  of  the  merchants  you  repre¬ 
sent  and  say  they  can  do  business  on  this  margin  ?  And  would  you  say  that  |  because 
we  are  able  to  so  profitably  conduct  our  stores  and  pass  the  savings  on  to  the  public 
we  are  j]  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing?  Our  going  out  of  business  would  not  settle 
this  question.  Others  would  only  take  our  place  |  as  the  movement  has  gained 
such  foothold  that  other  industries  are  organizing  similar  departments.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  that  the  |  average  family  which  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  trade  in  our  stores  can  save  from  five  hundred  to  six  |  hundred  dollars  annually 
in  their  living  costs  without  taking  into  consideration  higher  quality  of  the  products 
they  can  purchase.  If  ||  this  were  confined  alone  to  our  one  hundred  thousand 
employees,  it  would  represent  a  total  from  fifty  million  dollars  to  |  sixty  million 
dollars  which  would  be  released  annually  for  products  in  other  lines  of  business. 
The  extent  of  a  merchant’s  |  success  cannot  be  measured  by  his  profits  but  wholly 
upon  the  extent  to  which  he  can  serve  the  people,  which  |  is  and  will  be  the  only 
attraction  to  the  buying  public.  We  naturally  regret  that  you  should  view  the 
matter  |I  in  the  light  that  your  letter  expresses,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this 
information  may  be  the  means  of  educating  |  you  on  other  angles  of  this  question. 
If,  however,  our  position  in  this  regard  has  not  been  made  perfectly  clear  |  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  have  you  come  to  Detroit,  where  we  can  demonstrate  more  fully 
the  soundness  of  ]  the  principles  which  we  have  hereby  endeavored  to  convey  to  you. 

Rate — 80  words  a  minute.  Transcribe  entire  take  at  15  words  a  minute. 

Teacher:  Give  outlines  for  following  words  (all  words  in  this  test  beyond  5000  most  frequent)  retail,  grocery, 
inability,  tendency,  logical. 


Have  You  Secured  Your  E.C.T.A.  Yearbook! _ 

HE  Executive  Board  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  at  its  1927  meeting  in  New  York 
City  adopted  a  three-year  program  of  great  importance  to  commercial 
educators.  This  program  contemplated  the  preparation  and  printing  of  three 
Yearbooks  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  1928,  1929,  and  1930  annual  conventions. 
The  three  subjects  selected  for  intensive  research  were; 

1928  Foundations  of  Commercial  Education  1929  Curriculum  Making  in  Business  Education 
1930  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Commercial  Education. 

Professor  Paul  S.  Lomax,  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  University,  was 
chosen  as  editor  of  the  series. 

The  1928  Yearbtxik  appeared  on  schedule,  and  in  December,  1929,  the  second 
^'earbook  was  issued.  In  the  second  book  the  general  subject,  “Curriculum 
Making  in  Business  Education,”  is  divided  into  four  parts: 

T  T rends  in  American  Business  and  Educational  Life. 

1 1  Principles  of  Curriculum  Making. 

HI  Case  Studies  in  Business  Curriculum  Making. 

IV  Contributions  Made  by  Business  Educators  in  Course-of-Study  Making. 

These  Yearbooks  are  free  to  members  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  Others  may 
purchase  them  at  ^  a  volume  from  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Principal, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 
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^he  teaching  of  typewriting 

Harold  H.  Smith 

Educational  Director,  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

How  Best  to  Learn  ( and  Teach)  Typing 

(Continued  from  the  February  issue) 


7N  the  last  issue  we  saw  how  rhythm,  de¬ 
fined  as  fluency,  is  a  reality  in  typewriting 
skill.  Mention  was  made  of  the  mental 
as  well  as  the  manual  elements  which  control 
rhythm,  and  some  suggestions  were  offered  as 
to  how  to  practise  so  as  to  improve  rhythm 
at  the  different  levels  of  skill. 

Rhythm  and  Its  Applications 

If  any  operation  is  to  be  done  skillfully 
some  measure  of  fluency  must  enter  into  it. 
This  applies  to  mental  as  well  as  manual  oper¬ 
ations.  There  must  be  a  definite  method  fol¬ 
lowed  by  much  practice  to  make  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  nervous  and  physical  energy  auto¬ 
matic.  After  that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  how 
much  energy  can  be  forced  into  the  proper 
channels  before  their  capacity  for  accurate  and 
smooth  control  is  reached. 

The  typist  who  has  developed  a  poor  way 
of  returning  his  carriage,  for  instance,  will 
reach  the  limit  of  his  capacity  for  throwing 
the  carriage  much  sooner  than  the  typist  who 
has  learned  a  more  correct  technique.  The 
poor  typist  in  his  anxiety  will  put  too  much 
energy  into  the  operation.  He  will  under¬ 
reach  or  overreach  for  the  line-space  lever ;  or 
he  will  carry  his  hand  too  far  in  contact  with 
the  lever ;  or  he  will  underreach  or  overreach 
in  his  return  to  the  guide  row.  If  any  of  these 
phases  of  the  operation  are  wrongly  executed, 
there  will  be  immediate  recognition  of  the  fact, 
and  fluency  will  be  broken  as  speed  is  reduced. 
The  secret  is  to  strive  continually  for  the  “one 
best  way”  to  execute  each  operation,  to  perfect 
it  at  low  speed,  and  then  gradually  to  increase 
the  speed.  And  so  we  must  have  the  “will  to 
speed”  even  in  making  isolated  character-typ¬ 
ing  movements — and  from  the  beginning. 

As  we  have  seen  from  last  month’s  graph 
of  a  copy  test  typed  at  the  rate  of  130  words 
a  minute,  speed  and  fluency  are  usually  better 
when  the  typing  is  done  on  the  level  of  whole 
sequences — words  and  phrases.  Speed  and 
fluency  are  poorer  when  working  on  the  lowest 
level  of  skill  (isolated  characters). 

This  also  applies  to  the  transcription  process, 
but  here  we  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  prob¬ 
lems — those  relating  to  the  reading  of  the 


shorthand  notes  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  in  consonance  with  acceptable  form 
as  to  English,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  Fast,  accurate,  and  fluent  tran¬ 
scription  depends  markedly  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  complex  set  of  mental  skills  which 
must  operate  fluently  with  the  manual  skills 
used  in  typing  from  ordinary  copy. 

In  tabulations,  the  problems  of  arrangement 
overshadow  everything  else  except  accuracy, 
and  it  is  rare  that  any  typist  can  maintain  a 
steady  fluency  of  operation  unless  he  is  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  particular  form  in 
which  the  copy  comes  to  him  and  with  the 
particular  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  set  up. 
Such  fluency  of  actual  typing  as  exists  is  evi¬ 
dent  only  in  the  execution  of  each  separate 
group  of  figures,  and  these  are  usually  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  lowest  level  of  skill  (isolated 
characters). 

On  every  kind  of  work  the  fluent  typist  has 
an  advantage  in  that  he  passes  from  one  oper¬ 
ation  to  another  smoothly,  without  starts  and 
stops,  without  jerks,  and  with  assurance.  Flu¬ 
ency  does  not  increase  one’s  speed ;  but  it 
docs  increase  output  because  it  makes  any 
speed  more  continuous ;  and  it  does  make 
accurate  typing  easier  because  every  mental 
and  manual  effort  is  under  surer  control. 

Methods  of  Controlling  Rhythm 

The  early  observers  of  expert  performance 
recognized  the  value  of  what  they  called 
rhythm  and  attempted  to  incorporate  it  into 
their  teaching  procedure.  Probably  the  first 
instruction  on  this  was  that  contained  in  many 
of  the  early  typing  texts,  which  advised  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  should  “type  evenly,”  with 
“rhythm,”  etc. 

Then  came  efforts  to  control  rhythm  by 
calling  out  the  letters  in  a  rhythmic  manner. 
This  was  all  right  under  certain  circumstances ; 
but  its  use  is  confined  correctly  to  the  teaching 
step  commonly  called  “presentation,”  and  on 
the  lowest  level  of  skill  (isolated  characters). 
It  has  limited  value  as  “drill”  on  the  lowest 
level  of  skill,  but  no  value  whatever  on  higher 
levels. 

Afterwards  came  the  “slap-stick”  or  “tap- 
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ping”  and  “counting”  methods,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  metronome,  and  the  revolving 
“clicking”  device. 

Later,  musical  devices  were  introduced,  the 
first  of  which  the  writer  knows  having  been 
the  piano.  This  required  a  pianist,  however, 
and  it  was  an  expensive  piece  of  classroom 
equipment.  Then  came  the  phonograph  (about 
1915),  and  no  doubt  a  few  have  used  the  radio. 
Some  teachers  have  resorted  to  the  device  of 
having  pupils  hum,  sing,  or  whistle  a  lilting 
tune,  but  this  has  the  quite  obvious  disad¬ 
vantage  of  absorbing  some  of  the  pupil’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  energy  which  he  needs  for  improving 
his  typing. 

The  Phonograph  as  a  Khythm  Device 

Today  the  phonograph  is  the  most  used 
rhythm  device.  Next  to  it  stands  the  tapping 
or  slap-stick  method.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  phonograph  is  far  superior  to  the 
tapping  method,  because,  aside  from  the  slight 
extra  cost  of  equipment  entailed  by  its  use, 
there  are  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
phonograph  and  real  disadvantages  In  the  use 
of  the  tapping  method. 

Any  device  for  controlling  rhythm  should 
serve  principally  (1)  as  a  means  of  suggesting 
to  the  learner  the  rate  of  speed  he  is  expected 
to  maintain,  and  (2)  as  a  means  of  reminding 
him  when  he  fails  to  keep  up  that  speed. 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  any  rhythm  device  is 
a  speed  control. 

Secondarily,  any  device  for  controlling 
rhythm  should  encourage  the  typist  to  use 
correct  technique,  and  one  of  the  main  features 
of  good  technique  is  the  “relaxation-tension- 
relaxation”  cycle  of  execution  which  we  have 
described  in  an  earlier  article.  Each  stroke 
should  start  from  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
nerves  and  muscles  involved.  It  should  pro¬ 
ceed  through  the  tension  stage  with  certainty 
and  speed,  followed  immediately  by  a  return 
to  the  relaxed  condition  from  which  it  started. 

Experience  shows  that  properly  selected 
phonograph  music  affords  this  three-fold  sug¬ 
gestion,  while  the  tapping  or  counting  methods 
suggest  only  the  “tension”  phase  of  the  cycle. 
The  tendency  with  tapping  and  counting  is  to 
keep  learners  in  constant  tension,  with  con¬ 
sequent  early  fatigue  and  development  of 
wrong  technique.  The  phonograph,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  not  played  too  loudly,  has  a 
soothing  effect  upon  nerves  and  encourages 
the  learner  to  relax  between  his  stroking 
efforts.  This  makes  for  greater  control  of 
accuracy  and  less  fatigue.  It  also  releases  the 
teacher,  who  otherwise  must  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  his  tapping.  There  is  no  wear  and  tear 
on  school  furniture  due  to  constant  beating 
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with  sticks  and  rulers ;  and  properly  controlled 
volume  of  music  is  undoubtedly  less  objection¬ 
able  to  other  teachers  and  classes  than  a  noisy 
pounding  on  desks,  walls,  or  floors. 

One  advantage  often  claimed  for  the  tapping 
method  is  that  the  teacher  may  change  the 
rate  more  easily  than  she  can  with  the  phono¬ 
graph.  This  is  true,  although  with  a  fairly 
good  phonograph  and  such  special  records  as 
the  Rational  Rhythm  Records,^  there  is  con- 
■siderable  range  of  adjustment  in  the  phono¬ 
graph  itself  or  in  the  records,  which  are  graded 
as  to  speed  and  can  be  changed  easily. 

Music  possesses  an  advantage  which  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked.  If  properly  selected  pieces 
are  used,  it  can  enthuse  and  inspire  the  stu¬ 
dent  far  beyond  anything  possible  with  the 
commanding  staccato  of  the  slap-stick  or  the 
dull  thud  of  the  most  muffled  ruler. 

Such  carefully  prepared  records  as  the 
Rational  Rhythm  Records  also  carry  along 
several  marked  minor  beats  (quarter-time, 
half-time  and  sometimes  double  time)  which 
can  be  used  by  the  students  below  or  above 
the  average  of  skill  of  the  group. 

How  to  Use  Khythm  Devices 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  fluency 
should  be  sought  after  a  definite  speed  and 
accuracy  has  been  attained.  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  in  mastering  any  given  operation 

1.  Set  the  speed, 

2.  Gain  control  of  the  movements  at  that  speed  to 
insure  accuracy  with  good  technique, 

3.  Polish  off  the  operation  in  a  fluent  manner. 

The  place  of  any  rhythm  device,  then,  is 
plainly  in  the  latter  stages  of  drill.  In  learning 
any  new  movement  or  operation — getting  the 
idea,  so  to  speak — we  are  not  dealing  with 
drill,  but  with  the  initiation  of  new  controls — 
on  the  teaching  side,  presentation ;  on  the  learn¬ 
ing  side,  making  a  new  adaptation.  Hence, 
no  fluency  practice  and  no  rhythm  device  is 
called  for.  However,  the  moment  familiarity 
has  been  established,  we  may  introduce  a 
rhythm  device. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  errors  of 
teachers  today.  The  reasoning  goes  thus : 
Students  should  learn  to  type  rhythmically. 
Therefore,  use  the  phonograph  or  other  rhythm 
device  all  the  time.  A  student  making  his  first 
reaches  to  a  new  key  or  typing  a  new  word 
or  sentence  is  told  to  type  it  rhythmically. 
He  may  accomplish  this,  but  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  will  not.  If  he  does,  it  is  certain  that 
his  performance  will  have  been  on  a  much 
lower  level  of  speed  (and  perhaps  of  accuracy) 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  Further, 
technique  will  be  faulty — and  technique  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  he  is  learning  out  of  any  movement. 


1  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Records  1  to  18  inclusive. 
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There  is  danger  of  over-emphasizing  rhythm 
and  of  using  it  at  the  wrong  time.  In  many 
schools  it  is  so  stressed  that  it  really  is  the 
core  around  which  all  other  teaching  is  woven. 
Rhythm,  of  course,  has  a  very  important  and 
very  definite  place  in  the  acquisition  of  fluency 
in  writing,  but  its  use  must  be  understood. 

The  Phonograph 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  early  efforts  to 
popularize  the  phonograph  in  the  typing  class¬ 
room  was  the  failure  properly  to  place  it  as 
a  drill  device.  Coupled  with  this  was  the 
failure  to  recognize  that  the  phonograph  is 
also  a  device  to  control  speed,  and  too  much 
slow  practice  resulted.  Then  there  was  the 
final  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  sen¬ 
tence  work  best  performance  produces  a  neces¬ 
sary  fluctuation  of  speed  and  fluency  which  is 
in  itself  rhythmic.  The  first  enthusiasts  claimed 
“typing-to-music”  a  cure-all  for  typing  ills. 
Naturally,  it  was  impossible  of  proof  and  the 
first  reaction  was  to  label  the  entire  idea  as 
a  fad. 

There  were  other  difficulties  because  of  the 
fact  that  ordinary  musical  records  are  rarely 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  in  that  they  do  not 
always  maintain  the  principal  time  through¬ 
out  or,  if  they  do,  they  subordinate  it  to  some 
other  time  here  and  there  in  the  record.  Some¬ 
times  a  part  or  all  of  a  record  contains  no 
marked  beat,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  some 
students  to  follow.  All  these  features  have 
been  cared  for  in  the  Rational  Rhythm  Records, 
which  are  adaptable  to  any  skillful  operation 
that  should  be  executed  at  the  rate  set  by  each 
record.  They  have  indeed  been  used  in  the 
teaching  of  calculating  machine  operation,  pen¬ 
manship,  and  shorthand. 

Specific  Suggestions 

Generally  speaking,  fluency  practice,  with  or 
without  a  controlling  device,  will  commence 
at  rates  of  speed  lower  than  the  typist’s  best 
rates.  Fluency  practice  should  always  be  pur¬ 
sued  on  something  that  has  already  been  typed 
through  sufficiently  to  gain  familiarity  and 
should  commence  at  approximately  half  to 
two-thirds  of  one’s  best  speed. 

If  perfect  fluency  is  attained  in  the  typing 
of  the  word,  phrase,  sentence,  or  paragraph 
together  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  student  has 
demonstrated  to  himself  that  he  is  master  of 
his  skill  at  that  level  (speed)  ;  and  his  next 
repetition  should  be  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 

Too  few  teachers  are  guided  by  the  learning 
principle  that  repetition  fixes  whatever  is  done. 
If  the  student  is  not  typing  at  his  best  ultimate 
speed  (or  reasonably  near  it)  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  encouraging  progress  in  speed 
if  it  is  justified.  This  basic  principle  must  be 


understood  and  acted  upon  by  the  student  him¬ 
self — it  is  a  part  of  the  “how  to  practise’’ 
which  should  be  mastered  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  course.  It  furnishes  the  student  with  a 
definite  measure  of  what  constitutes  the  right 
amount  of  practice  on  any  given  effort  because 
it  enables  him  to  know  when  he  has  achieved 
mastery  at  each  level  of  speed,  accuracy,  and 
fluency.  It  furnishes  the  “All  clear’’  signal 
for  him  to  advance  to  the  next  level ! 

Suppose,  however,  that  he  finds  hesitation 
or  inaccuracy  in  some  part  of  what  he  is  typing 
in  such  an  effort  for  perfect  fluency !  He  must 
be  taught  to  identify  and  isolate  the  particular 
phrase,  word,  or  combination  which  has  given 
the  trouble.  He  must  attack  that  separately, 
master  it,  and  then  retype  the  complete  exer¬ 
cise  to  check  his  progress.  Skill  is  an  in¬ 
triguing  thing.  Human  beings  usually  seek  it 
earnestly  and  enthusiastically.  The  teacher’s 
main  task  is  to  direct  the  student’s  attention 
toward  the  objectives  that  count  and  then  to 
teach  him  how  to  reach  those  objectives  step 
by  step.  Help  him  to  create  satisfaction  by 
mastering  these  steps ;  but  keep  his  steps 
ever  pointed  toward  the  real  goal.  Don’t  lead 
him  off  into  a  chase  for  the  wrong  kind  of 
rhythm,  wrongly  speeded,  or  for  accuracy 
inaccurately  attained. 

Kational  Khythm  Records 

The  Rational  Rhythm  Records  provide  speed 
and  fluency  controls  of  from  16  to  102  words 
a  minute  (80  to  516  beats  a  minute),  half  of 
them  ranging  from  35  to  47  words  a  minute. 
All  these  records  admit  of  some  students  typ¬ 
ing  at  half-  or  double-time  while  other  students 
type  at  regular  time,  so  that  wide  latitude  is 
possible  with  mixed  groups.  The  speed  regu¬ 
lator  affords  further  latitude  up  and  down 
from  the  normal  (approximately)  80-revolu- 
tions-a-minute  speed  of  the  record. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood,  however, 
to  recommend  unlimited  use  of  any  rhythm 
device.  In  beginning  classes,  after  the  new 
operations  have  been  taught,  it  will  be  well  to 
confine  the  use  of  rhythm  devices  to  about 
25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  practice  period.  While 
teaching  students  how  to  practise  with  such 
devices,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  time. 

Corrective  Measures 

In  advanced  classes,  except  on  special  drills 
for  correcting  marked  lack  of  fluency,  prob¬ 
ably  such  devices  should  b%  used  not  more 
than  5  to  8  minutes  of  the  period.  The  warm¬ 
ing-up  period  at  the  start  of  the  class  hour  is 
the  usual  place  in  speed  classes.  Speed  tests 
should  never  be  typed  to  any  rhythm  device, 
although  we  must  except  here  special  efforts 
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at  more  or  less  sustained  practice  (which  may 
be  on  copy  matter)  through  which  the  teacher 
aims  to  correct  gross  irregularity  or  inac¬ 
curacy.  In  such  cases  the  device  is  really  more 
of  a  speed  than  a  rhythm  control. 

Let  us  remark  here  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  correcting  gross  irregularity  and 
inaccuracy  up  to  60  words  a  minute  is  to  have 
the  students  copy  for  5  minutes  or  less,  with 
or  without  a  rhythm  device,  calling  out  posi¬ 
tively  and  clearly  each  letter  and  stroke  in 
unison,  the  teacher  leading.  The  stroking 
speed  should  be  about  half  of  normal. 

In  beginning  classes  the  phonograph  should 
never  be  used  until  after  (1)  the  teacher  has 
carefully  presented  a  new  idea  in  the  form  of 
a  definite  thing-to-be-learned,  and  until  (2)  the 
teacher  has  made  certain  that  the  class  has 
practised  the  new  thing  in  the  precise  way 
it  will  be  done  when  the  music  is  used  as  a 
guide.  Even  then,  the  teacher  will  have  to 
observe  carefully  at  the  outset  to  make  sure 
that  the  exercise  is  being  practised  purpose¬ 
fully  in  the  best  way  as  to  timing  (speed  and 
fluency),  accuracy  of  technique,  and  accuracy 
of  result. 

In  advanced  classes,  where  the  student  has 
been  taught  how  to  practise,  the  presentation 
and  preliminary  drill  steps  are  not  necessary. 
If  the  drill  is  to  be  on  something  already 
learned,  the  rhythmic  device  may  be  immedi¬ 
ately  put  into  operation.  There  is  constant 
need,  however,  for  teacher  and  student  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  difference  between  the  learning  of 
a  new  operation  and  drilling  upon  it.  In  the 
first  case,  rhythmic  devices  have  no  place.  In 
the  second,  they  are  invaluable  when  correctly 
applied. 

Variations 

What  has  been*  said  thus  far  relates  to  the 
use  of  half-,  regular-,  or  double-time  where  the 
student  types  a  single  letter  to  each  of  the 
beats,  half-beats,  or  double-beats.  There  are 
still  further  uses  to  which  the  phonograph  in 
particular  may  be  put  and  which  tend  materially 
to  hasten  the  formation  of  higher  order  typing 
habits.  These,  in  turn,  expedite  improvement 
in  fluency. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  learning  correct 
stroking  technique  for  each  of  the  42  lower¬ 
case  characters  the  6-repeat  (jjjjjj)  drill  was 
used.  In  following  music  on  this  type  of  drill, 
after  the  pupil  knows  what  he  is  expected  to 
do  and  has  had  some  experience  in  typing 
such  a  combination,  the  measure  becomes  the 
guide  instead  of  the  beat.  Starting  with  the 
first  beat  of  the  measure,  the  exercise  is  exe¬ 
cuted  at  the  desired  speed,  followed  by  a  re¬ 
laxation  during  the  rest  of  the  measure  (if  the 
exercise  has  been  pretty  well  mastered  at  top 
stroking  speed),  or  through  the  next  measure 


(if  the  exercise  is  typed  at  a  relatively  slow 
speed). 

It  is  futile  to  follow  the  beats  on  this  kind 
of  drill,  as  it  encourages  (indeed,  usually  in¬ 
sures)  wrong  movement.  If  quick,  staccato 
stroking  is  used  while  following  the  beats,  then 
the  student  really  has  no  need  for  wasting  time 
on  this  type  of  drill.  He  should  be  learning 
higher  order  habits — words  and  continuous 
writing  on  sentences  or  paragraphs. 

When  the  six  fast  strokes  are  followed  by 
the  relaxation  and  a  seventh  stroke  on  the 
same  key,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  fit  in  the 
seventh  stroke  after  a  rest  either  on  the  last 
beat  of  the  measure  or  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
next  measure.  If  the  latter,  then  the  relaxing 
period  will  extend  through  the  second  measure 
and  the  second  set  of  six  characters  rapidly 
written  will  start  with  the  first  beat  of  the 
third  measure. 

Unit  Execution 

This  same  procedure  is  useful  in  learning 
the  unit  execution  of  combinations  and  short 
words.  In  every  instance,  the  main  objective 
is  to  enable  the  typist  to  experience  the  “feel” 
of  correct  movements.  By  impressing  this 
“feel”  (kinesthetic  sensation)  upon  his  habit 
structure,  he  builds  up  the  means  by  which  he 
can  at  will  duplicate  the  correct  movements. 
The  period  of  relaxation  permits  a  breathing 
space  in  which  to  get  new  control  of  spas¬ 
modic  movements  and  determine  upon  their 
better  direction. 

In  typing  sentences,  it  is  better  to  proceed 
on  the  beat-for-beat  basis  (half-,  regular-,  or 
double-time),  leaving  the  development  of  the 
student’s  best  skill  (highest  speed  with  slightly 
fluctuating  fluency)  to  individual  practice  ivith- 
out  the  phonograph. 

A  practical  method  of  controlling  class  speed 
and  fluency  on  any  type  of  work  is  to  set  the 
phonograph  regulator  at  “slow”  and  use  a 
record  that  can  be  increased  considerably  in 
speed.  Select  a  speed  well  within  the  ability 
of  the  class.  Gradually  and,  if  possible,  un¬ 
known  to  the  class  increase  the  speed  by  ad¬ 
vancing  the  regulator  until  the  class  rhythm 
breaks.  This  can  be  detected  easily  by  the  ear. 
At  that  point  slow  down  the  phonograph  ever 
so  slightly  and  let  the  practice  continue  until 
unison  is  restored.  Then  advance  the  regulator 
again  until  a  “break”  occurs,  and  keep  re¬ 
peating  the  operation.  It  will  be  found  that 
each  time  the  class  control  of  speed  and  flu¬ 
ency  is  pushed  a  little  higher.  The  regularity 
of  the  mass  will  be  a  strong  factor  in  pulling 
along  the  slower  students.  In  this  exercise 
all  students  should  write  at  the  same  speed, 
and  it  is  better  to  use  the  regular  beats  rather 
than  half-  or  double-time. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Report  of  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  248) 


Bisbee,  of  the  Whitewater  State  Teachers’ 
College,  confirmed  many  of  the  statements 
made  and  commented  upon  the  superior  ad¬ 
vancement  of  her  students  this  year. 

New  Officers  for  1930 

Chairman:  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Champaign  High  School, 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Vice-Chairman:  Leslie  O.  Whale,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Secretary:  Miss  Mina  Bearhope,  DeKalb  High 
School,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

Business  Round  Table 

Chairman,  George  I.  Pearsall,  Waite  High  School, 
Toledo,  Ohio 

In  opening  this  meeting,  Mr.  Pearsall  spoke 
very  briefly.  He  said  in  part :  “One  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  today  is  to  know 
exactly  what  sort  of  training  the  commercial 
student  should  receive  in  order  to  be  best  fitted 
for  the  work  he  will  do  in  the  commercial 
world. 

“I  believe  the  best  way  to  solve  our  problem 
is  to  get  definite  data  on  all  phases  of  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  business  world,  and 
from  that  material  organize  a  course  of  study 
that  will  be  most  helpful. 

“With  that  thought  in  mind,  we  have  planned 
a  number  of  these  round  tables  to  discuss  the 
best  surveys  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
hear  reports  by  the  people  who  have  had  charge 
of  that  sort  of  work.” 

A  Supervisor’s  Views  of  the  Value  of 
Business  Contacts  for  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers — Clay  D.  Slinkcr,  Director  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Garfield  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Slinker,  Miss  Butler 
of  Des  Moines,  read  his  paper.  Business  con¬ 
tacts  and  business  experiences  give  teachers 
practical  views  of  business,  which  they  in  turn 
can  pass  on  to  their  students.  Business  con¬ 
tacts  help  to  stimulate  a  healthy  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  students,  and  the  school  as  a  social 
institution  is  better  able  to  develop  higher 
standards  of  business.  The  old  apprenticeship 
method  of  training  a  student  in  business  has 
passed  with  the  innovation  that  has  taken  place 
in  commercial  school  training.  Business  men 
expect  schools  to  train  workers  that  can  sub¬ 
stitute  successfully  for  the  worker  formerly 
trained  by  the  apprentice  method.  Teachers 
who  have  had  some  actual  experience  in  the 
business  world  themselves  are  better  able  to 
determine  the  needs  of  the  business  man  and 
to  train  students  accordingly. 

Survey  Data  Pertaining  to  the  Need  for 


Retail-Selling  Courses — E.  W.  Barnhart, 
Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Barnhart  stressed  the  need  for 
showing  boys  and  girls  the  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  beyond  the  immediate  job  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  and  expressed  the  need  for 
showing  them  what  it  means  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves.  “In  almost  every  instance 
the  merchants  and  proprietors  of  a  community 
are  foreigners,  who  come  in  and  set  up  in 
business  for  themselves  while  the  American- 
born  boys  and  girls  have,  by  the  nature  of  their 
educational  training,  fitted  themselves  only  as 
office  workers  in  these  houses.  Selling  is  doing 
much  to  create  vision  in  our  young  people, 
and  more  sales  people  finally  go  into  business 
for  themselves  than  do  the  young  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  other  branches  of  vocational  work.” 

Benefits  Which  We  Might  Expect  from 
A  Closer  Cooperation  Between  the  Schools 
AND  THE  Business  World — /.  Dimond,  Cadil¬ 
lac  Motor  Car  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Dimond  stressed  the  need  for  developing 
vision  in  our  commercial  students.  He  cited 
instances  where  officers  of  companies  in  the 
past  have  had  to  flounder  around  in  a  labyrinth 
of  figures  on  financial  statements  without  find¬ 
ing  out  much  of  what  it  was  all  about.  Ac¬ 
countants  must  now  present  an  intelligible  and 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  business  that  can 
be  quickly  and  accurately  grasped  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  man,  and  graphs  have  come  into  general 
use  for  this  purpose.  Students  should  be  given 
more  theory  which  can  be  put  into  practice  in 
the  business  world,  as  the  practice  received  in 
school  may  not  fit  a  given  situation  in  which 
the  student  finds  himself  upon  leaving  school. 
Business  was  never  in  greater  need  of  expert 
accountants  than  it  is  today,  but  it  needs 
accountants  who  can  prepare  operating  reports 
and  explain  them  to  a  group  of  directors  in 
operating  language  that  they  can  understand. 
A  set  of  books  is  more  than  a  historic  record 
of  the  business  these  days — it  is  the  guide  to 
business  plans  of  operations  for  the  future. 

A  Report  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Survey  of 
Commercial  Education — A.  J.  Avery,  Chair¬ 
man,  Commercial  Education  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
A  committee  on  Commercial  Education  for 
the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  of  Grand 
Rapids  was  appointed  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  Mr.  Leslie  A.  Butler.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  committee  was  to  work  out  new 
courses  of  study  for  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
business  departments  of  the  various  high 
schools  of  the  city.  The  committee  sent  out 
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a  questionnaire  to  the  business  firms  of  the 
city,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  young  people  to  have  when 
they  entered  business. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  the  business  firms 
was:  To  what  extent  are  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines  and  dictating  machines  lessening  the 
necessity  for  young  people  to  be  trained  in 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand?  The  majority 
answering  this  question  stated  that  office  ma¬ 
chines  were  not  displacing  to  any  extent  the 
necessity  for  young  people  to  be  trained  in 
bookkeeping  and  stenography. 

The  census  of  office  workers  secured  by  this 
questionnaire  brought  out  the  significant  fact 
that  our  commercial  training  must  begin  to 
include  more  training  for  general  clerical  posi¬ 
tions.  The  work  of  the  business  office  is  be¬ 
coming  more  diversified,  hence  there  must  be 
a  diversity  of  training. 

A  Follow-Up  Study  of  3,000  Commercial 
Graduates  of  Iowa — Dr.  E,  G.  Blackstone, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Enlist¬ 
ing  the  services  of  teachers  in  twenty  towns 
large  and  small  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  lists  were 
compiled  of  graduates  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  questionnaires  sent  to  these  gradu¬ 
ates,  asking  what  they  were  now  doing  and 
if  their  training  had  helped  them.  The  answers 
showed  that  74  per  cent  of  the  graduates  leave 
the  small  home  town  within  five  years  after 
finishing  school,  40  per  cent  moving  to  larger 
cities. 

This  raised  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  specialized  training  should  be  limited  to  the 
field  of  opportunities  provided  by  the  town 
itself,  or  be  broad  enough  in  scope  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  large  commercialized  cen¬ 
ters.  A  broad  general  knowledge  of  business 
should  be  taught  first,  in  order  to  give  students 
a  vision  of  the  possibilities  and  opportunities 
beyond  the  immediate  job  for  which  they  are 
training. 

The  Progress  of  Commercial  Education 
AS  Evidenced  by  These  Surveys — Lois  Ben¬ 
nett,  Vocational  Adviser,  Vocational  Guidance 
Bureau,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
A  number  of  people  have  made  occupational 
surveys.  Others  may  wish  or  be  required  at 
some  time  to  make  such  surveys.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  number  is  more  interested  in  how 
to  evaluate  and  use  surveys  already  made  than 
to  learn  about  their  preparation.  My  survey 
is  a  local  one.  With  reference  to  numbers  of 
workers  on  specific  jobs,  requirements  of  em¬ 
ployers,  and  wage  scales,  it  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  local  in  its  application.  Other  metro¬ 
politan  centers  may,  of  course,  draw  com¬ 
parisons  fi:om  it  if  they  consider  their  situations 
similar.  But  there  has  been  no  wish  to  imply 
in  any  way  that  the  results  of  this  particular 
study  can  be  used,  we  will  say,  for  Boston  or 


New  York.  [A  summary  of  Miss  Bennett’s 
paper  and  also  of  her  survey  will  appear  in  a 
later  number  of  this  magazine.] 

Office  Equipment  Survey  of  Philadel¬ 
phia — J.  G.  Kirk,  Director  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kirk 
could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  his 
paper  was  read  by  J.  H.  Kutscher,  Oberlin 
Business  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  A  survey 
was  made  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Kirk  reported, 
of  the  amount  and  kind  of  office  equipment 
in  use  in  representative  large  and  small  busi¬ 
ness  firms  to  determine  the  type  of  training 
and  equipment  necessary  for  a  course  in  office 
practice.  Firms  were  sent  a  printed  form  on 
which  to  check  the  equipment  in  use.  A  large 
percentage  of  replies  was  received. 

The  course  planned  on  the  basis  of  these 
returns  is  a  unit  year  course  for  (1)  com¬ 
mercial  pupils  (a)  who  prefer  to  do  general 
office  work  or  machine  operating,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  stenography  or  bookkeeping,  or  (b) 
who  desire  to  add  to  their  efficiency  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  knowledge  of  office  procedures, 
and  (2)  for  academic  students  who  desire  to 
enter  the  business  field. 

Progress  Due  to  Surveys — A  discussion  of 
the  various  surveys  reported  on  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  progress  of  commercial  education 
was  led  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Malott. 

New  Officers  for  1930 

Chairman:  Loyal  Minier,  Jefferson  High  School, 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Vice-Chairman:  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Butler,  North 
High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Secretary:  Miss  Florence  Lester,  Ball  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana 


College  Instructors'  Round  Table 

Chairman,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Commercial 

Education,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  SUBJECT:  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING 
COLLEGE  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 

Problems  of  Teaching  Accounting — Prof. 
James  McKinsey,  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  In  discussing  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  teaching  of  Accounting, 
Professor  McKinsey  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  Accounting  should  be  taught  from 
the  Business  Control  point  of  view  or  the 
preparation  for  C.  P.  A.  He  stated  that  at 
the  end  of  an  accounting  course,  the  students 
of  bookkeeping  showed  to  no  better  advantage 
than  those  who  had  not  had  bookkeeping.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  students  of  book¬ 
keeping  are  not  taught  how  to  handle  unusual 
situations.  In  planning  accounting  courses  too 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  smaller  group. 
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The  content  of  a  course  should  be  practically 
the  same  for  the  public  accountant  as  for  the 
administrator.  He  lamented  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  competent  teachers  of  account¬ 
ing,  who  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
literature  and  problems  of  the  accounting 
teacher. 

Professor  McKinsey  questioned  whether  ac¬ 
counting  is  properly  a  Freshman  course.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed  his  talk,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  should  come 
later  and  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible. 

Problems  of  Teaching  Business  Admin¬ 
istration — Prof.  Henry  P.  Dutton,  School  of 
Commerce,  Northwestern  University,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Illinois.  Professor  Dutton  stated  that 
Business  Organization  as  a  subject  was  most 
unorganized.  He  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  approach  should  be  by  survey  or 
otherwise.  He  considers  the  study  of  a  model 
plant  more  valuable  than  a  study  of  the  theory 
of  management,  and  recommended  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  going  out  into  the  various  positions  for 
study — an  industrial  approach — thus  making 
all  possible  use  of  practical  experience. 

GENERAL  SUBJECT:  IMPROVING  THE  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  OR  PEDAGOGICAL  PREPARATION  OF 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OF  BUSINESS 

The  meeting  was  turned  into  an  open  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  following  problems: 

Problem  of  Objectives — It  was  suggested 
that  since  the  teacher  is  held  responsible  for 
the  learning  results  of  his  students,  the  main 
objective  should  be  proper  teaching.  The 
teaching  interest  and  thought  should  center  in 
a  balanced  combination  of  the  problems  of  the 
subjects  and  of  the  students  in  learning  them. 

Problem  of  Student  Personnel — The  use 
of  organization  charts,  and  calling  the  students 
by  name  for  recitations  were  suggested  as 
valuable  aids  in  the  successful  handling  of 
student  discussion  in  large  classes,  and  getting 
personally  acquainted  with  members  of  a  large 
class. 

Problem  of  Selection  and  Organization 
OF  Teaching  Material — Through  active 
analysis ;  by  determining  the  consensus  of 
opinion  and  school  practice ;  by  analyzing  text¬ 
books,  and  students’  reaction  to  teaching  ma¬ 
terial,  were  some  of  the  best  ways  suggested 
for  keeping  material  up  to  date,  and  to  prevent 
undue  overlapping. 


Problem  of  Presenting  Teaching  Ma¬ 
terial  TO  A  Class — Many  methods  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  including  the  Lecture,  Discussion,  and 
Problem  Methods.  It  was  suggested  that  they 
should  all  be  tried  out,  and  the  one  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  results  should  be  used. 

Problem  of  Testing  Student  Learning 
Results — The  discussion  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  new  type  of  tests  were  more  widely 
used  in  the  Junior  Colleges  than  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  Colleges,  where  the  old  type  of 
test  is  almost  universal.  It  was  suggested, 
however,  that  both  types  of  tests  be  tried  out, 
and  the  one  used  that  seems  better  fitted  to  the 
situation. 

New  Officers  for  1930 

Chairman:  M.  £.  Studebaker,  Ball  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana 

Vice-Chairman:  Lee  A.  Wolford,  Marshall  College, 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 
Secretary:  Mrs.  R.  N.  Wilcox,  Wilcox  School  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Penmanship  Pound  Table 

Chairman,  M.  E.  Tennis,  Illinois  Business  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Due  to  the  sudden  death  of  Mr,  Tennis’ 
father  on  December  26,  Mr.  J.  S.  Griffith,  of 
the  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago, 
acted  as  chairman. 

Simplification  of  Penmanship  Forms  was  the 
general  topic  discussed,  and  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  discussion  were  R.  R.  Reed, 
Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan; 
Charles  Faust,  Chicago;  Miss  Sara  Bramson, 
University  of  Commerce,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Robert  Bloser,  Zanerian  College,  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  G.  E.  Spohn,  Madison  College,  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  and  J.  S.  Griffith. 

Penmanship  from  the  Business  Man’s  Stand¬ 
point,  was  the  topic  of  the  address  of  the  day,  by 
D.  W.  Wedding,  a  Chicago  banker.  Greetings 
from  the  penmanship  teachers  of  Canada  were 
brought  by  Mr.  E.  J.  O’Sullivan,  president  of 
O’Sullivan’s  Business  College,  Montreal. 

New  Officers  for  1930 

Chairman:  Rene  Guillard,  Evanston  High  School, 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Secretary:  A.  B.  Rowe,  Illinois  Business  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  National  Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Supervisors 

Holds  its  annual  meeting  April  9,  10,  11  at  Detroit.  We  told  you  something  of  the  work  and 
plans  of  the  association  last  month.  President  Kirk  will  be  glad  to  give  you  complete  details. 

BE  THERE 

Pretident,  John  G.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Treasurer,  Miss  Myrta  L.  Ely,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ramsey  Building,  Pine  Street  Below  12  Irving  School,  Grand  and  Grotto  Streets 
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Reduced  Rates 

on  term -end  subscriptions 


March 

April 

May 


April 
or  May 
June 


only  25  cents 


IN  ORDER  to  cooperate  with  teachers  we  are  making  this 
offer  for  three-month  subscriptions  to  finish  out  the  term. 
Very  often  the  last  few  months  of  the  school  year  are  the 
very  hardest  for  the  teacher — there  are  so  many  outside 
activities  in  full  swing  by  that  time.  If  your  students  are 
not  already  subscribers,  this  is  the  most  opportune  time  to 
introduce  The  Gregg  Writer  to  them. 

The  renewal  of  interest  caused  by  the  use  of  The  Gregg 
Writer  during  the  closing  months  of  the  school  year  will  be 
a  real  aid  in  grooming  your  pupils  for  the  examinations,  and 
the  helpful  material  included  in  these  issues  will  be  exactly 
what  you  need  for  the  final  review. 

To  enable  us  to  make  this  offer  we  shall  have  to  ask : 

1.  That  the  remittance  be  sent  with  order  in  every  case. 

2.  That  the  magazines  be  sent  in  bulk  to  one  address. 

S.  That  the  orders  be  for  one  of  the  two  combinations  given  here.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  handle  such  orders  at  so  low  a  rate. 

I  We  recerve  the  right  to  return  orders  i 
<  reaching  us  after  our  supply  of  maga-  />- 
(  sines  is  exhausted.  Order  NOW.  ) 


The  Gregg  Writer, 

16  West  47  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $ . for  which  please  send  me 

. Gregg  Writers  for  March,  April,  May 

. Gregg  Writers  for  April,  May,  June 


Name 
School 
City  . 


Street 

.State 
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Shoes  and  Ships 

From  "Cabbages  and  Kings'" 

By  0.  Henry 

(Copyright,  1925,  by  Doublcday  Page  &  Company) 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  special  permission  of  the 
publishers 

John  de  Graffenreid  Atwood  ate  of  the  lotus, 
root,  stem,  and  flower.  The  tropics  gobbled 
him  up.  He  plunged  enthusiastically'^®  into  his 
work,  which  was  to  try  to  forget  Rosine. 

One  day  Johnny’s  moso  brought  the  mail 
and  dumped  it^®  on  the  table.  Johnny  leaned 
from  his  hammock,  and  fingered  the  four  or 
five  letters  dejectedly.  Keogh  was  sitting  on®® 
the  edge  of  the  table  chopping  lazily  with  a 
paper  knife  at  the  legs  of  a  centipede  that  was 
crawling®®  among  the  stationery.  Johnny  was 
in  that  phase  of  lotus-eating  when  all  the  w’orld 
tastes  bitter  in  one’s  mouth.^®® 

“Same  old  thing !’’  he  complained.  “Fool 
people  writing  for  information  about  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  want  to  know  all  about  raising^^® 
fruit,  and  how  to  make  a  fortune  without  work. 
Half  of  them  don’t  even  send  stamps  for  a 
reply.  They’*®  think  a  consul  hasn’t  anything 
to  do  but  write  letters.  Slit  those  envelopes 
for  me,  old  man,  and  see  what’®®  they  want.’’ 

Keogh  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  and  began 
to  slit  open  the  letters.  Four  of  them  were’®® 
from  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  who  seemed  to  regard  the  consul  at 
Coralio  as  a  cyclopaedia^®®  of  information.  They 
asked  long  lists  of  questions,  numerically  ar¬ 
ranged,  about  the  climate,  products,  possi¬ 
bilities,  laws,  business  chances,  and  statistics'^® 
of  the  country  in  which  the  consul  had  the 
honor  of  representing  his  own  government. 

“Write  ’em,  please,  Billy,’’  said^*®  that  inert 
official,  “just  a  line,  referring  them  to  the  latest 
consular  report.  Tell  ’em  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be^®®  delighted  to  furnish  the  literary 
gems.  Sign  my  name.  Don’t  let  your  pen 
scratch,  Billy ;  it’ll  keep  me  awake.” 

“Don’t*®®  snore,”  said  Keogh,  amiably,  “and 
I’ll  do  your  work  for  you.  You  need  a  corps 
of  assistants,  anyhow.  Don’t  see®®®  how’  you 
ever  get  out  a  report.  Wake  up  a  minute! — 
here’s  one  more  letter — it’s  from  your  own 
town,®*®  too — Dalesburg.” 

“That  so?”  murmured  Johnny,  showing  a 
mild  obligatory  interest.  “What’s  it  about?” 

“Postmaster  writes,”  explained  Keogh.  “Says 
a®*®  citizen  of  the  town  wants  some  facts  and 
advice  from  you.  Says  the  citizen  has  an  idea 
in  his  head®®®  of  coming  down  where  you  are 
and  opening  a  shoe  store.  Wants  to  know  if 


you  think  the  business  would®®®  pay.  Says  he’s 
heard  of  the  boom  along  this  coast,  and  wants 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor.” 

In*®®  spite  of  the  heat  and  his  bad  temper, 
Johnny’s  hammock  swayed  with  his  laughter. 
Keogh  laughed  too;  and  the  pet**®  monkey  on 
the  top  shelf  of  the  bookcase  chattered  in  shrill 
sympathy  with  the  ironical  reception  of  the 
letter  from**®  Dalesburg. 

“Great  bunions !”  exclaimed  the  consul.  “Shoe 
store  1  What’ll  they  ask  about  next,  I  wonder  ? 
Overcoat  factory,  I  reckon.  Say,*®®  Billy — of 
our  3,000  citizens,  how  many  do  you  suppose 
ever  had  on  a  pair  of  shoes?” 

Keogh  reflected*®®  judicially. 

“Let’s  see — there’s  you  and  me  and — ” 

“Not  me,”  said  Johnny,  promptly  and  in¬ 
correctly,  holding  up  a  foot  encased®®®  in  a 
disreputable  deerskin  zapato.  “I  haven’t  been 
a  victim  to  shoes  in  months.” 

“But  you’ve  got  ’em,  though,”  went®*®  on 
Keogh.  “And  there’s  Goodwin  and  Blanchard 
and  Geddie  and  old  Lutz  and  Doc  Gregg  and 
that  Italian  that’s  agent®*®  for  the  banana  com¬ 
pany,  and  there’s  old  Delgado — no;  he  wears 
sandals.  And.  oh,  yes ;  there’s  Madama  Ortiz, 
‘what  kapes®®®  the  hotel’ — she  had  on  a  pair 
of  red  slippers  at  the  baile  the  other  night. 
And  Miss  Pasa,  her®*®  daughter,  that  went  to 
school  in  the  States — she  brought  back  some 
civilized  notions  in  the  way  of  footgear,  and®®® 
Mrs.  Geddie,  who  wears  a  two  with  a  Castilian 
instep — and  that’s  about  all  the  ladies.  Let’s 
see— ^on’t  some®*®  of  the  soldiers  at  the  cuartel 
— no;  that’s  so;  they’re  allowed  shoes  only 
when  on  the  march.  In  barracks  they®*®  turn 
their  little  toeses  out  to  grass.” 

“About  right,”  agreed  the  consul.  “Not  over 
twenty  out  of  the  three  thousand®®®  ever  felt 
leather  walking  arrangements.  Oh.  yes ; 
Coralio  is  just  the  town  for  an  enterprising 
shoe  store — that®*®  doesn’t  want  to  part  with 
its  goods.  Wonder  if  old  Patterson  is  trying 
to  jolly  me!  He  always  was  full*®®  of  things 
he  called  jokes.  Write  him  a  letter,  Billy. 
I’ll  dictate  it.  We’ll  jolly  him  back  a  few.” 

Keogh**®  dipped  his  pen,  and  wrote  at 
Johnny’s  dictation.  With  many  pauses,  the 
following  reply  to  the  Dalesburg  communica¬ 
tion  was  perpetrated  :**® 

Mr.  Obadiah  Patterson, 

Dalesburg,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  July  second, 
I  have  the  honor  to^OO  inform  you  that,  according 
to  my  opinion,  there  is  no  place  on  the  habitable  globe 
that  presents  to  the  eye^SO  stronger  evidence  of  the 
need  of  a  first-class  shoe  store  than  does  the  town  of 
Coralio.  There  are  3,000*®0  inhabitants  in  the  place. 
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and  not  a  single  shoe  store  1  The  situation  speaks  for 
itself.  This  coast  is  rapidly820  becoming  the  goal  of 
enterprising  business  men,  but  the  shoe  business  is 
one  that  has  been  sadly  overlooked  or  neglected. 8<o 
In  fact,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  our  citizens 
actually  without  shoes  at  present. 

Besides  the  want  alwve  mentioned,'*60  there  is  also 
a  crying  need  for  a  college  of  higher  mathematics, 
a  coal  yard,  and  a  clean  and  intellectual^SO  Punch  and 
Judy  show.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  Obt.  Servant, 

John  de  Graffenreid  Atwood, 

17.  Consul  at  Coralio. 

P.  S. — Hello!  Uncle  Obadiah.  How’s  the  old  burg 
racking  along?  What  would  the  government  do  with- 
out920  you  and  me?  Look  out  for  a  greenheaded 
parrot  and  a  bunch  of  bananas  soon,  from  your  old 
friend^^^  t 

“I  throw  in  that  postscript,”  explained  the 
consul,  “so  Uncle  Obadiah  won’t  take  offense 
at  the  official  tone  oP’®  the  letter  !  Now,  Billy, 
you  get  that  correspondence  fixed  up,  and 
send  Pancho  to  the  post  office  with  it.  The®*" 
Ariadne  takes  the  mail  out  tomorrow  if  they 
make  up  that  load  of  fruit  today.” 

The  night  program  in  Coralio*"""  never 
varied.  The  recreations  of  the  people  were 
sporific  and  flat.  They  wandered  about,  bare¬ 
foot  and  aimless,  speaking  lowly  and*"^" 
smoking  cigar  or  cigarette.  Looking  down  on 
the  dimly  lighted  ways  one  seemed  to  see  a 
threading  maze  of  brunette’"'*"  ghosts  tangled 
with  a  procession  of  insane  fireflies.  In  some 
houses  the  thrumming  of  lugubrious  guitars 
added  to  the  depression*"""  of  the  triste  night. 
Giant  tree-frogs  rattled  in  the  foliage  as  loudly 
as  the  end  man’s  “bones”  in  a*"*"  minstrel 
troupe.  By  nine  o’clock  the  streets  were  almost 
deserted. 

Nor  at  the  consulate  was  there  often  a 
change  of**""  bill.  Keogh  would  come  there 
nightly,  for  Coralio’s  one  cool  place  was  the 
little  seaward  porch  of  that  official  resi¬ 
dence.**^" 

Before  midnight  sentiment  would  begin  to 
stir  in  the  heart  of  the  self-exiled  consul.  Then 
he  would  relate  to***"  Keogh  the  story  of  his 
ended  romance.  Elach  night  Keogh  would  listen 
patiently  to  the  tale,  and  be  ready  with**"" 
untiring  sympathy. 

“But  don’t  you  think  for  a  minute” — thus 
Johnny  would  always  conclude  his  woeful 
narrative — “that  I’m  grieving***"  about  that 
girl,  Billy.  I’ve  forgotten  her.  She  never 
enters  my  mind.  If  she  were  to  enter  that  door 
right**""  now,  my  pulse  wouldn’t  gain  a  beat. 
That’s  all  over  long  ago.” 

“Don’t  I  know  it?”  Keogh  would  answer. 
“Of***"  course,  you’ve  forgotten  her.  Proper 
thing  to  do.  Wasn’t  quite  Okeh  of  her  to  listen 
to  the  knocks  that***" — er — Dink  Pawson  kept 
giving  you.” 

“Pink  Dawson  1” — a  world  of  contempt 
would  be  in  Johnny’s  tones — “Poor  white 
trash  !**""  That’s  what  he  was.  Had  five 
hundred  acres  of  farming  land,  though;  and 
that  counted.  Maybe  I’ll  have  a  chance**®"  to 
get  back  at  him  some  day.  The  Dawsons 
weren’t  anybody.  Everybody  in  Alabama  knows 
the  Atwoods.  Say,  Billy — did*®""  you  know 
my  mother  was  a  De  Graffenreid?” 


“Why,  no,”  Keogh  would  say ;  “is  that  so  ?” 
He  had  heard  it*®*"  some  three  hundred  times. 

“Fact.  The  De  Graffenreids  of  Hancock 
County.  But  I  never  think  of  that  girl  any 
more,*®*"  do  I,  Billy?” 

“Not  for  a  minute,  my  boy,”  would  be 
the  last  sounds  heard  by  the  conqueror  of 
Cupid.*®"" 

At  this  point  Johnny  would  fall  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  and  Keogh  would  saunter  out  to  his 
own  shack  under*®*"  the  calabash  tree  at  the 
edge  of  the  plaza. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  letter  from  the  Dalesburg 
postmaster**""  and  its  answer  had  been  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  Coralio  exiles.  But  on  the  26th 
day  of  July  the  fruit***"  of  the  reply  appeared 
upon  the  tree  of  events. 

The  Andador,  a  fruit  steamer  that  visited 
Coralio  regularly,  drew  into***"  the  offing  and 
anchored.  The  beach  was  lined  with  spectators 
while  the  quarantine  doctor  and  the  custom¬ 
house  crew  rowed**""  out  to  attend  to  their 
duties. 

An  hour  later  Billy  Keogh  lounged  into  the 
consulate,  clean  and  cool  in  his***"  linen  clothes, 
and  grinning  like  a  pleased  shark. 

“Guess  what?”  he  said  to  Johnny,  lounging 
in  his  hammock. 

“Too  hot*"""  to  guess,”  said  Johnny,  lazily. 

“Your  shoe-store  man’s  come,”  said  Keogh, 
rolling  the  sweet  morsel  on  his  tongue, 
“w'ith*®*"  a  stock  of  goods  big  enough  to  supply 
the  continent  as  far  down  as  Terra  del  Fuego. 
They’re  carting  his*"*"  cases  over  to  the  cus¬ 
tomhouse  now.  Six  barges  full  they  brought 
ashore  and  have  paddled  back  for  the  rest.*""" 
Oh,  ye  saints  in  glory !  won’t  there  be  regale¬ 
ments  in  the  air  when  he  gets  onto  the  joke 
and  has*®*"  an  interview  with  Mr.  Consul? 
It’ll  be  worth  nine  years  in  the  tropics  just  to 
witness  that  one  joyful  moment.”*""" 

Keogh  loved  to  take  his  mirth  easily.  He 
selected  a  clean  place  on  the  matting  and  lay 
upon  the  floor.*"*"  The  walls  shook  with  his 
enjoyment.  Johnny  turned  half  over  and 
blinked. 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  he  said,  “that  anybody 
was*"*"  fool  enough  to  take  that  letter  seri¬ 
ously.” 

“Four-thousand-dollar  stock  of  goods !” 
gasped  Keogh,  in  ecstasy.  “Talk  about  coals*""" 
to  Newcastle!  Why  didn’t  he  take  a  ship-load 
of  palm-leaf  fans  to  Spitzbergen  while  he  was 
about  it?*"*"  Saw  the  old  codger  on  the  beach. 
You  ought  to  have  been  there  when  he  put  on 
his  specs  and**""  squinted  at  the  five  hundred 
or  so  barefooted  citizens  standing  around.” 

“Are  you  telling  the  truth,  Billy?”  asked  the 
consul,***"  weakly. 

“Am  I?”  You  ought  to  see  the  buncoed 
gentleman’s  daughter  he  brought  along.  Looks ! 
She  makes  the  brick-dust***"  senoritas  here 
look  like  tar-babies.” 

“Go  on,”  said  Johnny,  “if  you  can  stop  that 
asinine  giggling.  I  hate  to**""  see  a  grown  man 
make  a  laughing  hyena  of  himself.” 

“Name  is  Hemstetter,”  went  on  Keogh. 
“He’s  a — Hello!  what’s***"  the  matter  now?” 

Johnny’s  moccasined  feet  struck  the  floor 
with  a  thud  as  he  wriggled  out  of  his  hammock. 
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“Get^®“  up,  you  idiot,”  he  said,  sternly,  “or 
I’ll  brain  you  with  this  inkstand.  That’s 
Rosine  and  her  father.  Gosh !  what^**^°  a 
drivelling  idiot  old  Patterson  is !  Get  up,  here, 
Billy  Keogh,  and  help  me.  What  the  devil  are 
we  going^****^  to  do?  Has  all  the  world  gone 
crazy?” 

Keogh  rose  and  dusted  himself.  He  man¬ 
aged  to  regain  a  decorous  demeanor.^®®® 

“Situation  has  got  to  be  met,  Johnny,”  he 
said,  with  some  success  at  seriousness.  “I 
didn’t  think  about  its  being^®®®  your  girl  until 
you  spoke.  First  thing  to  do  is  to  get  them 
comfortable  quarters.  You  go  down  and 
face^®®®  the  music,  and  I’ll  trot  out  to  Good¬ 
win’s  and  see  if  Mrs.  Goodwin  won’t  take  them 
in.  They’ve  got  the^®^®  decentest  house  in 
town.” 

“Bless  you,  Billy !”  said  the  consul.  “I  knew 
you  wouldn’t  desert  me.  The  world’s  bound 
to^®*®  come  to  an  end,  but  maybe  we  can  stave 
it  off  for  a  day  or  two.” 

Keogh  hoisted  his  umbrella'®®®  and  set  out 
for  Goodwin’s  house.  Johnny  put  on  his  coat 
and  hat  and  marched  bravely  down  to  the 
beach.'®®® 

In  the  shade  of  the  customhouse  walls  he 
found  Mr.  Hemstetter  and  Rosine  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  gaping^®®®  citizens.  The  customs 
officers  were  ducking  and  scraping,  while  the 
captain  of  the  Andador  interpreted  the  business 
of  the  new-®^®  arrivals.  Rosine  looked  healthy 
and  very  much  alive.  She  was  gazing  at  the 
strange  scenes  around  her  with  amused  in- 
terest.^®^®  There  was  a  faint  blush  upon  her 
round  cheek  as  she  greeted  her  old  admirer. 
Mr.  Hemstetter  shook  hands  with^®®®  Johnny 
in  a  very  friendly  way.  He  was  an  oldish, 
impractical  man — one  of  that  numerous  class 
of  erratic  business*®®®  men  who  are  forever 
dissatisfied  and  seeking  a  change. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  John — may  I 
caiizio®  yQy  John?”  he  said.  “Let  me  thank 
you  for  your  prompt  answer  to  our  post¬ 
master’s  letter  of  inquiry.  He  volunteered'"^® 
to  write  to  you  on  my  behalf.  I  was  looking 
about  for  something  different  in  the  way  of  a 
business-'*®  in  which  the  profits  would  be 
greater.  I  had  noticed  in  the  papers  that  this 
coast  was  receiving  much  attention*'®®  from 
investors.  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  your 
advice  to  come.  I  sold  out  everything  that 
I  possess,  and  invested*'®®  the  proceeds  in  as 
fine  a  stock  of  shoes  as  could  be  bought  in  the 
North.  You  have  a  picturesque**®®  town  here, 
John.  I  hope  business  will  be  as  good  as  your 
letter  justifies  me  in  expecting.” 

Johnny’s  agony  was***®  abbreviated  by  the 
arrival  of  Keogh,  who  hurried  up  with  the 
news  that  Mrs.  Goodwin  would  be  much 
pleased  to***®  place  rooms  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Hemstetter  and  his  daughter.  So  there 
Mr.  Hemstetter  and  Rosine  were  at  once**®® 
conducted  and  left  to  recuperate  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  voyage,  while  Johnny  went  down 
to  see  that  the  cases**®®  of  shoes  were  safely 
stored  in  the  customs  warehouse  pending  their 
examination  by  the  officials.  Keogh,  grinning 
like  a  shark,**®®  skirmished  about  to  find 
Goodwin,  to  instruct  him  not  to  expose  to 


Mr.  Hemstetter  the  true  state  of  Coralio 
as***®  a  shoe  market  until  Johnny  had  been 
given  a  chance  to  redeem  the  situation,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible.***® 

That  night  the  consul  and  Keogh  held  a 
desperate  consultation  on  the  breezy  porch  of 
the  consulate. 

“Send  ’em  back**®®  home,”  began  Keogh, 
reading  Johnny’s  thoughts. 

“I  would,”  said  Johnny,  after  a  little  silence ; 
“but  I’ve  been  lying  to  you,***®  Billy.” 

“All  right  about  that,”  said  Keogh,  affably. 

“I’ve  told  you  hundreds  of  times,”  said 
Johnny,  slowly,  “that  I  had**®®  forgotten  that 
girl,  haven’t  I?” 

“About  three  hundred  and  seventy-five,” 
admitted  the  monument  of  patience. 

“I  lied,”  repeated  the***®  consul,  “every  time. 

I  never  forgot  her  for  one  minute.  I  was  an 
obstinate  ass  for  running  away  just  because***® 
she  said  ‘No’  once.  And  I  was  too  proud  a 
fool  to  go  back.  I  talked  with  Rosine  a  few**®® 
minutes  this  evening  up  at  Goodwin’s.  I  found 
out  one  thing.  You  remember  that  farmer 
fellow  who  was  always  after**®®  her?” 

“Dink  Pawson?”  asked  Keogh. 

“Pink  Dawson.  Well,  he  wasn’t  a  hill  of 
beans  to  her.  She  says  she  didn’t**®®  believe  a 
word  of  the  things  he  told  her  about  me.  But 
I’m  sewed  up  now,  Billy.  That  tomfool  let¬ 
ter***®  we  sent  ruined  whatever  chance  I  had 
left.  She’ll  despise  me  when  she  finds  out  that 
her  old  father  has***®  been  made  the  victim  of 
a  joke  that  a  decent  schoolboy  wouldn’t  have 
been  guilty  of.  Shoes  !  Why  he**®®  couldn’t  sell 
twenty  pair  of  shoes  in  Coralio  if  he  kept  store 
here  for  twenty  years.  You  put  a  pair**®®  of 
shoes  on  one  of  these  Caribs  or  Spanish  brown 
boys  and  what’d  he  do?  Stand  on  his  head 
and*®®®  squeal  until  he’d  kicked  ’em  off.  None 
of  ’em  ever  wore  shoes  and  they  never  will. 
If  I  send  ’em*®*®  back  home.  I’ll  have  to  tell 
the  whole  story,  and  what’ll  she  think  of  me? 

I  want  that  girl  worse*®*®  than  ever,  Billy,  and 
now  when  she’s  in  reach  I’ve  lost  her  forever 
because  I  tried  to  be  funny  when*®®®  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  at  102.” 

“Keep  cheerful,”  said  the  optimistic  Keogh. 
“And  let  ’em  open  the  store.  I’ve*®®®  been  busy 
myself  this  afternoon.  We  can  stir  up  a  tem¬ 
porary  boom  in  footgear  anyhow.  I’ll  buy  six. 
pair**®®  when  the  doors  open.  I’ve  been  around 
and  seen  all  the  fellows  and  explained  the 
catastrophe.  They’ll  all  buy  shoes***®  like  they 
was  centipedes.  Frank  Goodwin  will  take 
cases  of  ’em.  The  Geddies  want  about  eleven 
pair  between  ’em.  Clancy***®  is  going  to  invest 
the  savings  of  weeks,  and  even  old  Doc  Gregg 
wants  three  pair  of  alligator-hide  slippers**®® 
if  they’ve  got  any  tens.  Blanchard  got  a  look 
at  Miss  Hemstetter ;  and,  as  he’s  a  Frenchman, 
no  less  than**®®  a  dozen  pair  will  do  for  him.” 

“A  dozen  customers,”  said  Johnny,  “for  a 
$4,000  stock  of  shoes  1*®®®  It  won’t  work. 
There’s  a  big  problem  here  to  figure  out.  You 
go  home,  Billy,  and  leave  me  alone.  I’ve*®*® 
got  to  work  at  it  all  by  myself.  I’ll  sit  here 
tonight  and  pull  out  the  think  stop.  If 
there’s*®*®  a  soft  place  on  this  proposition  any¬ 
where  I’ll  land  on  it.  If  there  isn’t  there’ll  be 
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Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the 
country.  Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges — now  or  later.  Half  of  the  state  universities 
have  selected  our  candidates.  Dependable  service.  Em¬ 
ployers  report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Pretident  Shubert*Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Prospects 

Written  December  31.  The  outlook  now  for 
teacher-demand  is  not  clear.  We  have  the  usual  desul¬ 
tory  demand  for  emergencies,  however:  Penman  for 
Eastern  private  school,  $2400;  man  for  law  and  basket¬ 
ball,  Eastern  school,  $2400  to  $3000;  man  for  Western 
private  school,  dictation  and  related  work,  $175;  man 
for  Middle-West,  private  school,  head  shorthand 
department,  $175;  for  Western  high  school,  two  degree 
teachers,  $1800  to  $2000 — and  so  on.  May  we  help  you  ? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiet) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.  Larcom  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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another  wreck  to  the^®®°  credit  of  the  gorgeous 
tropics.” 

Keogh  left,  feeling  that  he  could  be  of  no 
use.  Johnny  laid  a  handful  cigars  on  a 

table  and  stretched  himself  in  a  steamer  chair. 
When  the  sudden  daylight  broke,  silvering  the 
harbor  ripples,^®*^  he  was  still  sitting  there. 
Then  he  got  up,  whistling  a  little  tune,  and 
took  his  bath. 

At  nine  o’clock^***'^  he  walked  down  to  the 
dingy  little  cable  office  and  hung  for  half  an 
hour  over  a  blank.  The  result^®^®  of  his  applica¬ 
tion  was  the  following  message,  which  he 
signed  and  had  transmitted  at  a  cost  of  $33 

To  Pinkney  Dawson, 

Dalestmrg,  Ala. 

Draft  for  $100  comes  to  you  next  mail.  Ship  me 
immediately  S00298O  pounds  stiff,  dry  cockleburrs. 
New  use  here  in  arts.  Market  price  twenty  cents 
a  pound.  Further  orders  likely.  Rush.  (2998) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 

Do  You  Have  Ambition? 

From  "Forbts" 

Do  you  have  ambition  ?  Doubtless  you  think 
you  have,  but  have  you?  Do  you  really  know 
what  ambition  is?  Says"^®  Herbert  N.  Casson : 
“Probably  not  more  than  one  man  out  of  ten 
has  any  ambition  at  all.  Ambition  is  not^® 
merely  wishing  and  hoping  and  painting  pic¬ 
tures  in  your  mind  of  what  a  great  man  you 
will  be.  Daydreaming !  That®®  is  not  ambi¬ 
tion.  Being  discontented  with  what  you’ve 
got.  That  is  not  ambition.  Reading  about 
glorious  deeds  and  imagining  yourself**®  doing 
things  like  that — that  is  not  ambition. 

“No.  Ambition  is  active,  not  passive.  Am¬ 
bition  is  the  process  of  self^®®-development. 
It  is  a  day-by-day  matter.  It  is  something 
you  Do,  not  something  you  Wish.  Ambition 
is  wishing'^®  plus  will  power  and  perseverance. 
An  ambitious  man  is  one  who  does  his  job 
better  today  than  he  did  it^^®  yesterday.  He  is 
a  man  who  is  improving — gaining — climbing — 
moving  steadily  up  towards  the  top.  No  lazy 
man  is^®®  ever  ambitious.  He  only  pretends  he 
is,  to  excuse  his  laziness.  Ambition  is  only 
another  word  for  growth.  And  growth^*®  de¬ 
pends  on  courage  and  industry  and  reading 
good  books,  and  common  sense,  and  keeping 
at  it.  If  a  young  man"®®  wants  to  become  more 
ambitious,  he  can  do  so  by  following  these  two 
simple  rules:  (I)  Learn  something  new  ev- 
ery22o  Jay  (2)  Do  something  better  every  day. 

“The  test  of  true  ambition  is  Actioji.” 

Now,  after  that,  ask  yourself  again*^®  if  you 
really  are  ambitious  and  are  genuinely  striving 
to  make  your  ambitions  materialize.  (254) 

Mapping  New  York  from  the  Air 

From  *^Popular  Research  Narratives" 

{Copyright  by  the  IVilliams  and  Wilkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

New  York  has  been  mapped  from  the  air. 
The  last  flight  of  the  greatest  aerial  photo¬ 
graphic  mapping  project  has  been®®  completed. 
Over  two  thousand  negatives  were  secured. 


They  are  now  being  corrected  and  assembled. 
About  three  thousand  miles  were  flown,^®  and 
the  five  boroughs — Manhattan,  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond — have  been 
mapped.  Three  planes  were  over  the  city®® 
whenever  there  was  a  good  photographic  day. 
Included  in  the  squadron  was  a  Fokker  C 
2-camera  plane  purchased  especially**®  for  this 
contract,  as  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  high- 
altitude  photography. 

The  camera  used  was  the  Fairchild  auto¬ 
matic  aeriaF®®  camera  with  the  “between-the- 
lens”  shutter.  It  weighs  forty-two  pounds, 
has  over  a  thousand  parts,  and  is  one^®®  of  the 
finest  examples  of  automatic  precision  ma¬ 
chinery  ever  made.  This  is  the  official  camera 
of  the  United  States  Army^*®  and  Navy,  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  map  pictures  the  city  with  the  minutest 
detail — every  structure^®®  from  the  contractor’s 
temporary  tool  shed  where  construction  is 
going  on,  to  the  skyscraper,  backyards,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  parks  with  every***®  tree  and  bush 
visible,  avenues  and  alleys,  streets  and  un¬ 
recorded  foot  paths,  big  league  ball  parks, 
water  front  clubs  with®®®  their  yacht  and  motor 
boats,  the  boardwalk  of  Coney  Island  and 
crowds  of  people  appearing  like  small  black 
dots.  Even®®®  the  congestion  of  traffic  on  busy 
thoroughfares  is  clearly  shown. 

Two  distinct  photographic  maps  are  being 
made.  The  first  includes®^®  the  area  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  hundred  square  miles  within  the 
official  city  limits  at  the  scale  of  one  inch, 
equals®"®  six  hundred  feet,  in  one  hundred 
forty  sections,  each  about  fourteen  by  twenty- 
one  inches.  These  sections  are  to  be®®®  as¬ 
sembled  in  groups  of  four,  to  correspond  with 
the  thirty-five  sectional  maps  laid  out  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate®®®  and  Apportionment. 

The  second  map  is  being  made  at  the  scale 
of  one  inch  equals  two  thousand  feet  and 
covers®®®  six  hundred  twenty-five  square  miles, 
including  the  city  proper  and  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Westchester  and  Nassau  in®*®  New 
York  State,  and  that  part  of  New  Jersey  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  city.  The  completed  map  at  this 
small  scale®"®  will  measure  10  by  8  feet. 

Few  days  are  suitable  for  photographic 
mapping,  as  there  must  be  little  haze  and*®**®  no 
clouds.  Prints  with  clouds  and  cloud  shadows 
are  rejected.  The  shore  line  had  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  at  low  tide.*®®  This  requirement 
proved  difficult  as  low  tide  could  not  be  later 
than  2  P.  M.  on  a  day  when  other*®®  conditions 
were  favorable.  In  one  instance  there  was  a 
wait  of  several  weeks  for  a  suitable  day  to  get 
part**®  of  the  shore  line.  It  was  also  impera¬ 
tive  that  flying  be  completed  before  snow  set 
in.  Some  of  the  work*"®  for  the  map  mosaic 
was  done  at  sixteen  thousand  feet  altitude  in 
the  Fokker,  too  high  for  the  plane  to**®  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  For  this  work  a  short 
focal  length  camera  was  used  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  at®®®  a  very  small  scale  for  checking 
controls.  Many  times  the  photographic  squad¬ 
ron  started  out  on  days  that  seemed  suitable, 
only®®®  to  be  compelled  to  return  without  pic¬ 
tures  on  account  of  haze  or  cloud  formation. 
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If  the  two  thousand  exposures  necessary®**’ 
to  cover  the  entire  area  with  a  fifty  per  cent 
end  and  fifty  per  cent  side  overlap  were 
matched  together®*'*’  they  would  make  a  single 
strip  map  covering  eight  hundred  linear  miles 
on  the  ground.  The  greatest  accuracy  was 
required.®***’  Negatives  showing  very  small  de¬ 
gree  of  tilt  have  to  be  adjusted  in  the  printing 
process.  All  prints  have  to  be*’*’*’  brought  to 
the  required  scale;  a  different  ratio  of  en¬ 
largement  or  reduction  is  required  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  print.  This  requires*’^*’  a  finely 
calibrated  adjustment  of  the  enlarging  camera. 

In  his  recommendation  to  the  Mayor,  Arthur 
S.  Tuttle,  Chief  Engineer  of*’**’  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  wrote :  “The 
numerous  advantages  which  an  aerial  map  of 
the  entire  city  would  afford*’*’*’  in  the  study  of 
municipal  problems  are  too  apparent  for  dis¬ 
cussion.” 

Success  is  due  primarily  to  the  “between- 
the-lens”*”**’  shutter.  In  1918  Mr.  Fairchild 
tested  every  known  make  of  camera  shutter 
and  found  that  the  largest  exposure^*’*’  was 
l/125ths  of  a  second  using  ain  opening  of 
^ths  inch.  He  developed  his  first^^*’  “between- 
the-lens”  shutter  in  the  spring  of  1918.  It  ran 
at  a  speed  of  l/220ths^**’  of  a  second  and  had  an 
opening  of  2^  inches.  The  efficiency  of  this 
camera  was'®*’  70  per  cent.  There  were  then 
no  others  on  the  market  that  had  so  high 
efficiency;  most  of  them  averaged^®*’  around 
50  per  cent. 

His  newest  camera,  known  as  the  five-mile 
aerial  camera,  has  a  high  efficiency  shutter 
with®*’*’  a  4-inch  opening,  and  a  speed  of 
l/125ths  of  a  second.  This  is  the  same®’**’  as 
the  speed  of  the  old  cameras  in  1918,  but  this 
new  shutter  covers  an  area  about®*®  45  times 
larger  than  the  old  type.  A  lens  of  “F-5” 
20-inch  proportions  is  used,  working  at  all®®® 
times  at  full  aperture.  The  shutter  is  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rugged  construction.  On  a  recent 
breakdown  test  it  stood  up  for®®®  over  20,500 
shots,  losing  only  a  negligible  percentage  of 
its  speed  and  accuracy. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of®®®  this  camera 
is  that  on  special  high-altitude  photographic 
work  it  is  operated  from  an  enclosed  cabin 
through  the  floor®-®  of  the  plane,  being  sus¬ 
pended  on  a  special  carriage.  Before  the  plane 
leaves  the  ground,  adjustments  are  made  so 
that®*®  in  flight  (approximately  80  miles  an 
hour)  and  at  a  set  altitude  over  the  country 
to  be  mapped,  the  camera®®®  automatically 
makes  the  necessary  exposures.  There  are 
about  110  exposures  to  75  feet  of  film.  (978) 

— Based  on  information  supplied  March  1,  1924,  by 
Mr.  Sherman  M.  Fairchild,  president  of  the  Fairchild 
Aerial  Camera  Corporation,  of  New  York. 


Drills  on  Chapter  IV 

Dear  Madam: 

Are  you  planning  to  send  your  daughter  to 
college  next  semester?  If  so,  she  will  need 
a  pair’*®  of  heavy  boots,  fitted  to  her  foot  with 
care,  for  the  rough  campus  paths. 

We  have  such  a  boot.  It*®  has  a  low  heel 


and  is  cut  with  a  broad  vamp  and  we  carry  it 
especially  for  college  girls.  It®®  is  easily  closed 
with  a  zipper  fastener. 

Will  you  not  let  us  show  you  these  boots? 
I  feel  sure  you®®  will  like  them. 

Yours  truly. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  getting  a 
young  man  to  take  charge  of’®®  our  motor  car 
repair  business,  and  have  made  every  effort 
to  get  someone  who  we  feel  will  be  strong”*® 
enough  to  handle  the  work. 

Among  the  long  list  of  those  who  answered 
a  recent  ad,  there  seems  to  be’*®  none  with  the 
physique  and  experience  necessary  to  take  over 
this  position,  and  we  thought  that  possibly  you 
might  know’®®  of  someone  who  would  fill 
the  bill. 

He  would  have  to  be  a  young  man  of  sterling 
character  and  one’®®  who  would  make  an  effort 
to  greet  people  in  a  friendly  way. 

If  you  know  of  such  a  young  man,^®®  will 
you  give  us  his  name,  in  order  that  we  may 
communicate  with  him. 

We  feel  that  we  have  built^^®  up  a  strong 
department  and  do  not  wish  to  take  any 
chances  in  the  matter  of  placing  it  in  charge®*® 
of  the  wrong  man. 

Yours  truly. 

Dear  Sir : 

As  head  salesman  of  the  Sweet  Soap  Com¬ 
pany  I  desire  to  inform®®®  you  that  you  have 
been  accepted  as  a  member  of  our  sales  force. 

I  wish  to  explain  further  that  it®®®  will  be 
your  particular  duty  to  bring  our  soaps  before 
Women’s  Clubs  in  every  city.  Their  accept¬ 
ance  of  our  soaps®®®  will  greatly  aid  our  sales. 

I  am  sending  you  an  official  badge.  Wear 
it  always.  Be  wide  awake.  Keep  ahead*®®  of 
others.  Never  act  weary. 

Report  at  this  office  each  Saturday  evening 
and  collect  your  wages. 

Sincerely  yours,  (338) 

Drills  on  Chapter  V 

Dear  Sir : 

We  are  making  a  drive  this  month  to  have 
every  man  who  drives  a  car  realize  what 
using®®  our  tires  will  mean  to  him,  both  in 
money  sieved  and  in  greater  riding  joy. 

You  w.ll  never  know  what*®  riding  can  mean 
until  you  join  the  ranks  of  Price  Tire  users. 

You  will  be  able  to  get  twice  as®®  many  miles 
out  of  our  tires  as  you  are  getting  out  of  the 
kind  you  are  now  buying,  and  you®®  will  not 
have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them. 

Come  in  right  away  and  let  us  supply  you 
with’®®  the  tires  you  will  require  for  the  coming 
season. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Dear  Madam: 

Did  you  ever  wish  you  could’®®  keep  your 
family  at  home  at  night?  Did  you  ever  have 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  ideal  to  have’*®  all  the 
children  at  home  enjoying  something  together? 

A  radio  would  make  this  dream  of  yours 
come  true.  With  it’®®  you  can  always  keep 
your  family  amused.  It  will  make  it  possible 
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for  them  to  hrar  good  tmisic — piano  or*'"’ 
violin  solos,  arias  from  the  operas,  or  the  new 
jazz  selections. 

If  this  should  become  tedious  they  can  tune 
in-**®  on  good  talks  that  are  made  nightly  by 
well-known  men.  They  can  hear  talks  of 
l)rogress  being  made  in--®  the  sciences  or  per¬ 
haps  hear  a  famous  poet  read  from  his  poems. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  on  a  snowy-'*® 
evening  to  sit  by  your  fire  and  create  your  own 
music  by  merely  twisting  a  dial ! 

Please  fill  in  and-"®  mail  the  enclosed  slip 
telling  me  what  time  I  may  call  and  explain 
the  advantages  of  our  six-tube  set.^*® 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dear  Madam : 

I  should  like  to  have  your  permission  to  call 
and  show  you  our  Hue  of"®®  reliable  kitchen 
cfiuipment.  (3tir  g<Jods  are  not  e.xpensive  and 
are  suitable  for  a  small  apartment. 

\\  hen  I  come  I  shall  '-®  bring  you  a  sample 
brush. 

I  shall  probably  stop  in  some  day  this  week 
and  I  hope  I  shall  find"*®  you  home. 

Yours  truly,  (344) 


*  Drills  on  Chapter  VI 

My  dear  Sir : 

Our  auditor  has  completed  the  checking  of 
the  entries  on  our  books,  and  reports  that  a 
number-®  of  individuals  have  not  sent  in  their 
remittances  for  November  and  December  in¬ 
voices. 

Owing  to  the  recent  change  in  the*®  market 
value  of  our  inventory,  we  have  had  to  cut 
our  prices,  and  we  are  obliged  to  inform  those 
whose®®  bills  are  overdue  that  we  are  unable 
to  grant  any  further  delay.  If  payment  is  not 
received  from  you  promptly,®”  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  a  draft  on  you  through  the 
Second  State  Bank  of  your  city. 

Very  truly*®®  yours, 

Dear  Madam : 

Did  you  ever  use  Indian  Washing  Powder 
in  your  laundry? 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  box  in*^®  the  event 
that  you  have  never  found  out  the  value  of 
this  time-saver  in  cleaning  soiled  clothes. 

I  should**®  be  glad  if  you  would  acknowledge 
receipt  of  this  sample  by  signing  the  enclosed 
slip  and  presenting  it  t6  your*®®  grocer.  He 
will  allow  you  a  generous  refund  on  your 
purchase  of  three  boxes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

My  dear  Sir  :*®® 

Have  you  prepared  your  car  for  the  im¬ 
pending  cold  of  January?  As  a  rule  the  owner 
of  an  auto  dreads^®®  winter  because  he  has 
the  idea  that  it  means  motor  trouble  and  the 
spending  of  a  considerable  sum  to  be'--®  pushed, 
pulled,  or  towed  at  different  times  during  the 
season. 

This  is  not  altogether  true,  for  we  have  a 
niutor**”  oil  that  will  give  instant  rps|)onse  on 
the  coldest  day.  .‘^cc  our  agent,  Mr.  Andrews, 


at  098"*’®  Devron  .'street.  He  will  quote  you 
a  special  price.  We  deliver  promptly  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  without  charge.'-"® 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Dear  Sir : 

I  should  like  you  to  sell  the  house  you  have 
been  renting  from  me  in"®®  your  city.  It  has 
been  vacant  much  of  the  time  I  have  owned  it, 
and  the  yield  from  it  has"-’®  been  small. 

The  land  must  be  quite  valuable  even  if  the 
house  is  old. 

Please  let  me  know  promptly  if"*®  there  is 
any  chance  of  your  selling  the  house  for  me 
before  winter  and  how  much  you  think  you 
can"®®  get  for  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  (.366) 

Sheep  and  Men 

From  the  San  Jose  "Mercury  Herald" 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  observant  man 
or  woman  that  a  great  many  persons  go 
through  life  with  as'-^®  little  thinking  as  possible. 

To  the  cultivated  man,  it  is  amazing  how 
many  persons  are  so  willing  to  accept  what¬ 
ever*®  they  read  or  hear  without  stopping  to 
think  whether  it  makes  sense  or  conforms  to 
their  own  observations  and  experience.®" 

Ask  the  average  man  why  he  believes  such 
and  such  a  thing  and  the  chances  are  he  can’t 
tell  you;*®  and  he  never  has  thought  about  it. 
He  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  because  his 
father  was ;  he  attends*"®  a  church  of  a  certain 
denomination  because  it  was  where  he  was  sent 
in  his  youth;  and  any  ideas  he*"®  has  about 
politics  or  public  affairs  are  no  more  than 
prejudices  which  he  cannot  defend. 

'Thought  is  man’s  greatest  and**®  most  neg¬ 
lected  possession. 

“Nothing  at  first  view  may  seem  more  un¬ 
bounded  than  the  thought  of  man  which  not 
only  escapes*®®  all  human  power  and  authority, 
but  is  not  even  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
nature  and  reality,”  David  Hume  observed.**® 

To  form  monsters  and  join  incongruous 
shapes  and  appearances  costs  the  imagination 
no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive  the  most"®® 
natural  and  familiar  objects. 

And  while  the  body  is  confined  to  one  planet 
along  which  it  creeps  with  pain  and"®®  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  thought  can  in  an  instant  transport 
us  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  universe ; 
or  even  beyond"*®  the  universe. 

What  never  was  seen  or  heard  of  may  yet 
be  conceived ;  nor  is  anything  beyond  the  power 
of"®®  thought  except  what  implies  absolute 
contradiction. 

Man  is  a  more  perfect  animal  than  the  rest 
because  he  has  better  reasoning"*®  powers. 

However,  few  men  utilize  their  reasoning 
powers :  most  act  blindly  like  automatons. 

Is  your  mind  your  own?  Then  you"®®  are 
different  from  other  men. 

Thinking  for  yourself,  acting  as  you  think 
best,  is  like  swimming  up  stream,  and  most"'-’" 
men  are  content  to  drift  along  with  what  is 
known  as  public  opinion,  with  no  more  in- 
flividiiality  than  a  sheep,  '*"  an  animal  that  mtn.l 
Have  a  leader.  (347) 
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Key  to  the  ]anua\'y  0.  G.  A. 
'Test  ' 

Before  beginning  the  work  of  today,  review 
rapidly  what  you  did  yesterday,  btit  do  not 
spend  too  much  time  on^°  this  review.  Here 
again  you  might  see  what  kind  of  an  organizer 
or  efficiency  expert  you  are.  Suppose  it  takes^" 
you  fifteen  minutes  to  review  the  previous 
lesson  today ;  determine  to  review  the  next 
lesson  just  as  thoroughly  in  ten®°  minutes. 
By  increased  concentration  you  can  do  it. 
Perhaj)s  at  the  end  of  a  week  you  will  find 
that  the**®  review  takes  only  five  minutes. 
Form  the  habit  of  working  out  your  own  con¬ 
crete  examples,  also  general  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples.’"®  After  intensive  application,  especially 
to  new  material,  pause  for  a  time  and  let  your 
mind  be  fallow  before  taking  up’*®  anvthing 
else.  (122) 

— J.  F.  G. 


Business  Letters 

iFrem  " h’nfioval  Dictation,”  Part  If,  paqc  iSl, 
letters  4^9  and  460) 

Mr.  C.  E.  Alexander 

517  Cleveland  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Dear  Sir: 

To  expedite  rendering  statements  after^®  the 
first  of  each  month,  commencing  with  our 
January  1  statement,  we  will  discontinue  our 
former  practice  of  detailing  the^®  entire  ac¬ 
count,  but  will  show  the  balance  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month  and  the  detail  of  current 
transactions,  with®®  all  additions  and  deduc¬ 
tions. 

Therefore,  the  statement  enclosed  will  be 
the  last  one  setting  forth  the  entire  detail  of 
account.®®  It  will  be  well  to  retain  this  and 
future  statements  for  reference.  Should  your 
statement  become  lost,  a  duplicate  will’®®  be 
promptly  submitted  upon  request.  Please  re¬ 
port  errors  promptly. 

This  practice  is  in  line  with  general  account¬ 
ing  procedure. 

Yours  very’*®  truly  (121) 


Mr.  (iodfrey  N.  Nelson 
25  Liberty  Square 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
1  )ear  Sir : 

My  private  sales  department  is  constantly 
in  touch^®  with  buyers  interested  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  property  of  every  description.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  estates  and  owners  you  repre¬ 
sent  desire  to^®  dispose  of  certain  property 
from  time  to  time. 

If  you  are  interested  in  selling  any  property 
at  present,  I  shall®®  be  pleased  to  receive  a 
list,  with  complete  details. 

If,  after  receiving  the  list,  any  of  my  clients 
are  desirous®®  of  purchasing,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  communicate  with  you  immediately. 


1  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  you,'"" 
and  assure  you  that  my  private  sales  depart¬ 
ment  is  at  your  disposal. 

Very  truly  yours,  (115) 


Sig/is 

From  Recorder'' 

John  D.  Barry  received  from  a  correspond¬ 
ent  some  verses  entitled  “Sighs.”  This  is  what 
he  wrote  the  author : 

“Your  verses*®  are  interesting.  But  they 
are  pessimistic.  If  they  express  what  you 
feel,  they  show  you  aren’t  feeling  right. 

“In  your^"  place  I  wouldn’t  yield  to  this 
kind  of  feeling,  even  in  writing.  It  isn’t  good 
for  yoti  and  it  wouldn’t®®  be  good  for 
readers. 

“We  can  do  wonders  with  our  feeling.  We 
can  train  it  to  be  less  cheerful  or’'"  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  as  we  choose. 

“It’s  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us  to 
form  the  habit  of  making,  not  the’®®  worst  of 
things,  but  the  best  of  things. 

“Inside  we  are  all  a  good  deal  alike.  But 
we  differ  very’^®  much  in  the  way  we  deal 
with  ourselves. 

“Deal  with  yourself  in  a  way  that  will  help 
you  to  have’^®  an  interesting  and  a  happy  life 
Cultivate  the  tastes  and  the  habits  that  lead 
to  health  and  cheerfulness  and  to’®"  absorption 
in  things  outside  yourself. 

“Avoid  melancholy  introspection  as  y(»u 
would  avoid  typhoid  fever  or  tuberculosis. 

“Get  enough  sleep  and’®®  keep  physically 
and  mentally  alert  and  try  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  world  you’ve  been  put  into 
and*®®  with  the  people  you  live  among,  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  wherever  you  go,  essentially 
like  the  people  way  back  through  the^*®  gen¬ 
erations.”  (221) 

280  Words-a-M.inute  Champion¬ 
ship — T  estimony 

{Concluded  from  the  February  issue) 

A  They  were  nortnal.®^® 

Q  By  the  way.  Doctor,  you  expect  to  be 
paid  for  the  time  you  have  spent  in  court  on 
this®®®  matter,  do  you  not? 

A  I  expect  to  be  paid,  yes. 

Q  On  what  basis  do  you  charge  for  testi¬ 
fying®®®  in  court? 

A  It  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Q  Well,  in  this  particular  case? 

A  It  depends  on  how  long  I’"®®  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  here. 

Q  You  have  been  here  how  long? 

.\  I  have  been  present  in  court  on’®^®  three 
separate  occasions. 

Q  But  you  were  not  called  to  testify  until 
this  morning? 

.\  That  is  right. 

Q  And’®^®  you  have  been  on  the  witness 
stand  about  an  hour,  have  you  not? 

A  Approximately. 
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Q  What  is  your  customary^®®'^  charge  per 
hour  ? 

A  I  charge  thirty  dollars  aii  hour  if  it  is 
less  thap  cue  day. 

Q  Then  in’”'*®  this  case  I  assume  your 
charge  will  be  for  three  hours? 

A  It  depends  on  how  long  I  will  be"®”  on 
the  stand  today. 

Q  Anyway,  your  bill  will  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  one  hundred  dollars? 

A  I  imagine”*®  it  will. 

Q  Before  you  examined  this  man  you  were 
notified  to  do  so  by  the  Yellow  Cab  Company? 

A”*®  I  was  simply  given  his  name  and 
address. 

Q  And  being  retained  by  them  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  you  knew  it”®®  was  an  accident  case? 

A  Oh,  yes. 

Q  And  you  also  knew  there  was  a  claim 
filed  or  a  suit”®®  pending? 

A  I  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  it  at  that 
time. 

Q  But  you  took  it  for  granted?  A’^®®  Yes. 

Q  Were  you  given  a  claim  number? 

A  Not  at  the  time  I  was  first  notified  to 
examine  him.’^^® 

Q  When  did  you  learn  there  had  actually 
been  a  claim  filed? 

A  When  I  received  notice  to  make  a’-^" 
second  examination. 

Q  When  was  that? 

A  Several  months  later. 

Q  I  understood  you  to  say  you  went  to 
the’^®o  man’s  home?  A  Yes. 

Q  Were  you  accompanied  by  any  agent  of 
the  company?  A  I  was  not. 

Q  Was”^®®  anyone  else  present  at  the  house 
when  you  arrived? 

A  Are  you  talking  about  the  first  visit 
now  ? 

Q  Yes.’®®® 

A  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  his  wife  and  son 
were  there  at  that  time. 

Q  Did  they  discuss  with’®^®  you  the  details 
of  this  accident?  A  Not  particularly. 

Q  Were  they  present  in  the  room  when  you 
made  the’®^®  examination? 

A  A  portion  of  the  time  only. 

Q  Did  you  make  a  complete  report  cover¬ 
ing  your  first  visit?  A’®®®  I  did. 

Q  To  whom  was  that  report  sent? 

A  To  the  office  of  the  company. 

Q  I  mean  to’®®®  what  particular  depart¬ 
ment?  A  To  the  Claim  Department. 

Q  Did  you  also  send  a  complete  report  of 
your  second  visit’'*®®  to  the  Claim  Department 
of  the  Company?  (1407) 


Me//  and  Jobs 

From  tht  *^San  Francisco  Examiner" 

Ask  almost  any  boy  what  he  wants  when 
he  leaves  school  and  he  will  tell  you  “a 
good  job." 

There^®  isn’t  any  such  thing  as  a  good  job, 
unless  you  are  a  fatalist  and  believe  luck  is 
in  control.  At*®  least  there  are  no  good  jobs 
vacant. 


There  are  only  good  men. 

Any  good  man  in  a  job  makes  the®®  job 
worth  while,  as  long  as  he  is  in  it.  When 
he  goes  on  to  another  job,  that  becomes 
worth®®  while  in  turn. 

There  is  plenty  that  is  important  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  but  it  will  all  be’®®  done, 
to  the  end  of  time,  by  those  who  are  trained 
to  do  it.  (114) 


Short  Storks  in  Shorthand 

Hereditary 

Mother :  Where  does  that  child  get  his 
temper?  Not  from  me,  surely. 

Father:  No;  none  of  yours  is  missing.  ( 19) 

Alive,  All  Right 

“Nurse,  you  held  a  mirror  over  her  face  to 
find  out  if  she  was  breathing?’’ 

“Yes,  and  she  reached  for®®  her  powder 
miff.”  (23) 

Economy 

The  dying  man  shook  his  head  tearfully  and 
maintained : 

“I  won’t  take  it,  no  Ikey,  it  tastes  awful.” 

“But,  my®®  dear  friend,”  groaned  Ikey,  “you 
can’t  die  and  leave  all  these  expensive  medi¬ 
cines  wasted.”  (34) 

Empty-Handed 

Judge:  Have  you  anything  to  offer  to  the 
court  before  sentence  is  passed  on  you? 

Prisoner:  No,  Judge,  I  had®®  ten  dollars, 
but  my  lawyer  took  that.  (27) 

One  Still  Left! 

Mrs.  Jones  found  Mrs.  Smith,  the  aviator’s 
wife,  in  tears. 

“Whatever  is  the  matter,”  she  asked 
anxiously, 

“I’m  worrying  about®®  Harold,”  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  “He’s  been  trying  for  a  week  to  kill 
our  cat,  and  as  a  last  resort  he*®  took  her  up 
in  his  plane.  He  said  he  would  take  her  up 
two  thousand  feet  and  drop  her  over®®  the 
side.’’ 

“Well,  what  is  there  to  worry  about?” 

“Lots !”  exclaimed  the  frantic  woman.  “Har¬ 
old  isn’t  home  yet  and  the®®  cat  is.”  (82) 

Let's  Move  There! 

“Do  you  know,  not  one  of  my  neighbors  will 
speak  to  me.” 

“Well,  you’re  certainly  lucky.  I’ve  never 
been  able®®  to  find  a  neighborhood  like  that.” 
(26) 


Present-Day  Trends  in  Business  Training 

(CofirludcH  from  far^r  2S2) 


in  this  work  can  also  be  (leterniincd  to  a  de¬ 
gree  by  your  reaction  to  tbe  ideas  set  forth  in 
this  paper.  The  status  of  the  work  of  each 
individual  commercial  teacher  in  its  relation 
to  the  tide  of  progress  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  vital  question.  Where  do  I  stand? 
What  is  my  attitude  in  this  matter?  How 
does  my  work  -fit  into  this  new  plan?  What 
.idjustments  have  I  been  instrumental  in  se¬ 
curing?  There  is  no  middle  grouml.  We 
progress  or  we  retrograde. 

Don't  Krtrae/’^Jt! 

It  would  probably  not  be  amiss  bere  to  touch 
for  just  a  moment  on  a  few  tendencies  which 
mark  movement  in  the  wrong  direction.  I 
have  noticed  these : 

1.  A  jailure  on  the  part  of  instructors 
to  move  fortvurd  in  step  with  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

What  is  your  individual  attitude  toward  the 
new  skill  idea  in  secretarial  training?  How 
do  you  like  the  new  Gregg  Manual  ?  Are  you 
in  sympathy  with  the  suggested  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  English,  shorthand,  and  typewriting 
work,  or  do  you  find  difficulty  in  adjusting 
yourself  to  the  new  idea? 

2.  A  tendency  to  teach  the  schedule 
and  not  the  pupil. 

One  of  the  greatest  menaces  in  present-day 
education  as  I  have  observed  it  is  to  regard 
tbe  system  as  the  unit  in  education  and  not 


tbe  child,  subordinating  tbe  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  system. 
This  erroneous  attitude  fails  entirely  to  take 
into  consideration  the  varying  abilities,  apti¬ 
tudes,  and  inclinations  of  pupils  and  leads  to 
unnecessary  discouragement,  misunderstanding, 
and  frequent  failure.  The  per.sonal  contact 
must  be  preserved  in  the  relation  of  pupil  and 
teacher,  if  our  educational  work  is  to  meet 
with  even  a  modicum  of  success. 

A  tendency  to  carry  the  muss  pro¬ 
duction  idea  now  .w  pronounced  in 
industry  into  the  curriculum,  sacrific- 
itiff  the  personal  touch  and  discarding 
too  readily  that  nutterial  which  does 
not  .<!eem  to  measure  up  to  the  standard. 

We  are  in  the  gravest  danger  of  losing  our 
hold  on  community  life  in  these  days  of  in¬ 
dustrial  concentration.  We  are  becoming  ele¬ 
ments  in  an  institutionalized  life.  Family  life 
and  neighborhood  life  are  not  what  they  were. 
The  individual  is  becoming  lost  in  the  mass. 
The  personal  contact  is  not  stressed  as  it  should 
be.  The  child  in  the  home  and  the  pupil  in  the 
school  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  this 
trend.  Heroic  efforts  by  parents  and  teachers 
alike  are  necessary  to  secure  for  the  child  his 
unquestionable  right  to  a  normal  child  life  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  natural,  individual  mind 
unfoldment. 

It  is  to  this  service  that  we  as  educators  have 
consecrated  ourselves.  Let  us  see  that  we  do 
not  fail  in  discharging  this  most  important 
obligation. 


During  the  past  twenty  years  the  public  schools  have  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  illiteracy  and  materially  raised  the  general 
level  of  intelligence. 

They  have  supervised  the  health  and  safety  of  the  nation’s 
children  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before  and  to  their 
great  good. 

They  have  absorbed  the  great  flood  of  immigration  which 
inundated  the  country,  and  kept  it  American. 

Through  courses  in  vocational  education,  they  have  prepared 
young  people  for  specific  trades  and  have  increased  the  earning 
power  of  those  thus  educated. 

Our  great  advance  in  material  prosperity  can  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  higher  educational  levels  and  thinking  to  which  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  has  raised  the  masses. 

— Roger  W.  Babson. 


Reduced  Rates 

on  term -end  subscriptions 

March  |  April  j 

April  />or  May  /only  25  cents 

May  )  June  ) 

IN  OUDKH  to  cooperate  with  teachers  we  are  making  this 
offer  for  three-month  subscriptions  to  finish  out  the  term. 
If  your  students  are  not  already  subscribers,  this  is  the 
most  opportune  time  to  introduce  The  Gregg  Writer  to  them. 

The  renewal  of  interest  caused  by  the  use  of  The  Gregg 
Writer  during  the  closing  months  of  the  school  year  will  be 
a  real  aid  in  grooming  your  pupils  for  the  examinations. 

To  enable  us  to  make  this  offer  we  shall  have  to  ask: 

1.  That  the  remittance  be  sent  with  order  in  every  case. 

2.  That  the  magazines  be  sent  in  bulk  to  one  address. 

3.  That  the  orders  be  for  one  of  the  two  combinations  given  here.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  handle  such  orders  at  so  low  a  rate. 

I  We  reserve  the  right  to  return  orders  1 
'  reaching  us  after  our  supply  of  maga-  ^ 

‘  zines  is  exhausted.  Order  ISOW.  ) 


THE  GREGG  W^RITER,  16  West  47  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $ . for  which  please  send  me 

. three-month  subscriptions  to  The  Oregg  Writer  for  March-April-May,  at 

25c  for  each  three-month  subscription. 

. three-month  subscriptions  to  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  for  March- 

April-May,  (containing  the  key  to  the  shorthand  plates  in  The  Oregg 
Writer)  at  25c  for  each  three-month  subscription. 

. three-month  subscriptions  to  The  Oregg  Writer  for  April-May-June,  at 

25c  for  each  three-month  subscription. 

. three-month  subscriptions  to  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  for  April- 

May-June,  (containing  the  key  to  the  shorthand  plates  in  The  Oregg 
Writer)  at  25c  for  each  three-month  subscription. 
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